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TO OUR READ ERS. 


Ir will be observed from the appearance of 
the present number of the Nonconformist, the 
first of the New YEAR, that some changes have 
been made in the arrangements of the paper. 
The division kept up between ecolesiastical and 
political articles has long been found to be 
inconvenient. Indeed, sometimes it has been 
impossible to maintain the distinction, and the 
course of ‘events gives it more and more an 
arbitrary appearance. All the articles will in 


future be thrown together at the beginning of | who find themselves too much occupied with 


Births, Marriages, and s | a long and carefully elaborated argument to 


one and all of them the New YAR may be 
fraught with abundant blessings, spiritual and 
temporal. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 


Tue Duke of Argyll has shown hig sense of 
the critical condition of the Scotch Establish- 


prove that the abolition of patronage ought 


sort of national school of the prophets, supported 
by earthly rulers through awe of the inspiration 
it breathes, but left entirely and unreservedly 
free to manage its own affairs, and, meanwhile, 
to say the hardest things of its supporters. In 
several passages the Duke of Argyll ajows that 
he reqognizes this feeling on the part of the Free 
Church, and though he does not eympathise 
with it, he shonld be able to see how impossible 


| ion of patronage. Patronage was only 
one sign of the bondage against which they 


ment by publishing in the ContempoFary 2 2 makes any reconciliation through a mere 


have produced an effect precisely opposite to 
that which it has actually caused. He also 
seeks to add to the effect of his t by 
warning the friends of the Boglish Patel 
ment that the case of their pure inti- 
mately concerns themselves. The thus 


consists partly of a special plea for the institu- 
tion immediately threatened, and partly of a 


defence of the general principle % ‘abich the 
abolition of the Scotch Pediat woud be 
the knell of doom. The argument on thefirst 


point has little more than an am 
interest, and will be speedily di by all 


“= 


the paper, and will be as far as possible followed | things as they are, to care about things as they 
by the literary and other original matter. This might have been. Like everything produced by 


rearrangement of the paper will enable us, in 
harmony with the requirements of the day, to 
expand the comments upon the events of the 
week—which considerations as to space have pre- 
viously prevented and to put them into a more 
readable form. We hope that these alterations 
will be found to be real improvements. 

While giving this explanation of alterations 
| which the lapse of time seems to have rendered 
necessary, we need hardly state that they are 
changes of form and not of substance. The same 
prominence will be given as heretofore to eccle- 
siastical topics bearing upon the various phases 
of the disestablishment question, and it is hoped 
that fresh light and interest will be thrown 
upon the great controversy by its more varied 

treatinent, as occasion offers, at the hands of 
writers of authority and reputation. No.efforts 
ö will be spared to give the ecclesiastical news of 
the week in a form and with a fulness that will, as 
before, makeit a special feature of the paper, and 
from time to time we hope to introduce such new, 
) features as will make our pages more attractive 
! to the general roader. In subordination to the 
1 primary object of the Nonconformist, we shall 
also endeavour to find room during the year 
for the discussion of various collateral ques- 
tions bearing on the position and prospects of 
the Free Churches of this country. 

THe New YEAR opers gloomily. Both at 
home and abroad prospects are discouraging. 
But the least sanguine of us may look forward 
with some degree of confidence to the advent of 
better times ere the close of 1878. The termina- 
tion of the terrible war in the East, whether 
very near at hand, or as the result of a second 
campaign, will probably be succeeded by a 
| general revival of business and .of political 
0 activity ; and there cone no doubt that, as soon 

as we are relieved’ from the all-absorbing 
anxieties of the struggle between Russia and 
Turkey, the relations of Church and State will 


7 


the distinguished author, it is characterised by 


eminent ability. But if itis not 1 
in critios on this side the border to eay so, 
we think he has scarcely done wélég 


justice to the position of the Free Church. 
he seems to believe that the digcon- 
tent of this body with recent legisla- 
tion arises only from jealousy of privileges 
which have been given too late to be of any 
service to the Seceders of 1843. Even were this 
the case, human nature being what it is, it 
would be difficult to blame the Free Oburch. 
For the men of the Disruption made a very 
noble and costly sacrifice in protest against the 
intrusion of State authority in the decision 
questions relating to the internal esonomy of 
the Church. And it is certainly somewhat hard 
that after they have borne the burden of an 
involuntary independence for thirty-four years, 
the worldly-minded party of should 
alone rap the fruits of their end 
But we are persuaded that the Duke of Argyll 
insufficiently estimates a deeper and worthier 
motive for the attitude of the Free Church. 
The over-ruling of the Veto Law” by the 
House of Lords in 1839 was rather the 
occasion than the cause of the recoil of the Free 
Church party from the Establishment. They 
were, even before they quitted their legal 
bondage, the representatives of the spirit of 
Knox, which never could be satisfied unless the 
State were made not so much the nursing 
mother, but rather the handmaid and servant 
of religion. In truth, there never was a time, 
scarcely even in the brief halcyon years to 
which the duke looks back with regret, between 
the Revolution and the Patronage Act of Queen’ 
Anne, when the true blue Presbyterians wereen- 


terms that its repeal did not in itself amount 


to any new declaration on the part of the Legis- 


lature in favour of the ductrine of spiritual 
independence.” No; we should say, on the 


contrary, it was a fresh assertion that the 


Church has no inherent right to self-govern- 
ment, and must be grateful for such measure of 
it as is graciously allowed by secular powers. 
Yet in return for such a contemptuous 
boon as‘ this, not to themselves, but to 
their Erastian-minded opponents, the men 
of 1843 aud their followers are expected to 


surrender the splendid position they have 
secured and to go back to the house of bondage. 


For our part we have always felt that the 
recent measure 
effect ; and it will 


“a wonder to posterity that 


high-placed men like the Duke of Argyll were 
not far-sesing enough to anticipate so very 


obvious a result. 


rebelled. The Duke acknowledges in express 


have just the opposite 


After all, the part of the essay which will be 


| read with most serious interest is that Which deals 
with the wider ‘issues that the agitafion’ of fhe 
Scotch Church question is ‘sure to raise. W 


are warned very sensibly that the parrot - cy, 


not a question of practical politics,” can avail 
nothing where resistless though silent in- 


fluences are at work. And we quite agree that 


one of those influences is the intoletable friction 
caused by the impossibility’ of any genuine 


Church reform through secular legislation 


except in one direction. But the Duke 
will find some difficulty in arousing the 
nation to undertake the task to which 


he points by the sort of considéra- © 
tions he adduces. He thinks that eren 
when an Established Church has many faulté, ’ 
and may justly be accused of many short- 


comings, the resources which have been placed 
at ite disposal are,” in the case of the English 
Church, better employed than ih any other 
work whatever—better than in secular educa- 
tion, and better even than in the care of 
lunatics.” This, of course, is matter of 
opinion. But, if the case of the cathedral 
establishments be considered fairly, with their 
300, 000l. and upwards spent mainly in music 
and surplices, we fancy that the agricultural 
labourers, whose cry is for better schools, would 
be of another way of thinking. Of course it is 

open to say that the cathedral establishments 
might be reformed. But they are only one 
specimen of the waste of national resources in 


tirely contented withthe actual relation of Oburoh’| the Church. And the unvarying experience of 


and State. They had, and perhaps we 


no wrong in supposing that they — 
an ideal of that relation which never was, 


alk ages, without any signal exception, goés to 
‘prove that ecclesiastical income never is econo- 
mically or reproductiyely administered unless 
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when it is contributed by the free- will offerings 


of the people, and managed directly by their 
elected representatives. 


THE WAR FEVER. 


We have no wish to exaggerate the dangers 
of the situation: but the sort of caution which 
would be ridiculous in treading the kerb-stone 
at the side of a muddy street is proper and 
necessary at the edge of a precipice. The 
wide, indefinite, and incalculable evils which 
would result, not to ourselves only, but to 
the whole of Europe, and indeed to all man- 
kind, by the abandonment of our attitude of 
neutrality in the war unhappily still being 
waged, are amply sufficient justification for 
over-sensitiveness to threatening rumours; 


and the traditional affectations of diplomacy | 


unfortunately sometimes leave us a prey to 


rumours until certain information comes too 


late. The last to be informed that war has | 
Batoum to the head of the Persian Gulf. 


matters nothing that such a railway has been 
condemned by most experienced Indians as a 
wild-goose scheme. It matters nothing that our 


actual mail route to India lies over many hun- | France.” 


been msde inevitable are those whose blood or 
whose property is to be consumed by the 
carnage decreed in secret. And they may, 
therefore, well be excused if, even while hoping 
for the best, they act as though the worst were 
threatened. It is not because the Daily 
Teleyraph is howling like a mad dervish 
that we are to believe our rulers also have 
taken leave of their senses; but we havea man 
iy power who mouths pompously when he 
means nothing, and is mysteriously silent when 


he means mischief. The gossip among the clubs 


would hardly wait for the police to assert 
his right of way. And the very fact that 
Russia should so long have borne the anomalous 


exclusion of her fleet from her nearest way to 


the Mediterranean is only an illustration of her 
real weakness, or else of her magnanimous 
patience. Our politicians of the howling 
dervish school have no notion of allowing their 
country to act on the Christian principle of 
doing unto others as she would they would do 
to her. If the case of Russia were that of Eng- 


land, the endurance of such an intolerable | 


recall some of these cases to mind, for it is 
believed that among the members of the pre- 
sent Government there are some who cherish 
the strongest aversion to an intervention by 
force of arms in the present disastrous conflict 
in South-Eastern Europe. Let us hope that in 
every emergency they will have the courage of 
their convictions. 

The first case we shall refer to is that of Sir 
Robert Walpole. He was pre-eminently a Peace 
Minister. During his long possession of power 
he had steadfastly resisted the temptation to 


humiliation would be scouted with the most | embark in the conflicts which were desolating 


fiery eloquence. 
As to the “ rectification” of the Armenian 
frontier, we say nothing of its morality or 


otherwise. We simply maintain that it is no | 
talk ed | 


business of ours. The nonsense that is 
on this subject is a disgrace to our 
character for common sense, 
our political education. A railway, we are told, 
might, could, or should have been made from 
It 


national 


dreds of miles of railway through the territories 
of two foreign and possibly unfriendly Powers. 
If Russia touches Batoum we are assured that 
India is a gone coon.” Besides, Russia 
might be brought fifty or sixty miles nearer the 
Indus. And the Power which can hardly keep 
up its communications across the Danube, is 


to say nothing of | 


the continent of Europe. When, in 1733, war 
broke out on the question of the succession to 
the throne of Poland, he withstood all the in- 
fruence of the Court, and especially of the king, 
who was eager to fight. As the war went on 
he was able to say, There are fifty thousand 
men slain this year in Europe, and not one 
Englishman.” But the country had become 


weary of peace, and determined to pick a 
quarrel with Spain in support of a marauding 
and illegal traffic carried on by our merchants 


in South America. Walpole was denounced as 
the cur-dog of England and the spaniel of 
The excitement at length grew into 
frenzy when a merchant captain, of the name of 
Jenkins, appeared before the bar of the 
House of Commons to tell a story, 
for which there was no voucher but 
his own unsupported assertions, of how 
the Spaniards had cut off his ear some- 
where in the Southern Seas. Of the wur that 


believed to be capable of marching across a ensued, Lord Macaulay says that if any respect 


thousand miles of desert in sufficient force to be due to international law—if right, when 
outdo the utmost achievements of the Mace- | societies of men are concerned, be anything but 


donian Alexander! But though this is nonsense, | another name for might—if we do not adopt the 
doctrine of the Buccaneers, that treaties mean 


and the hangers-on of diplomatic circles abroad 
may be as insignificant—it is certainly almost 
as inarticulate—as the crackling of thorns under 
a pot; but the pot may boil over for all that. 


— — 


According to the best information obtainable, 
our Government, at the request of the Porte, 
has informed Prince Gortschakoff of the wil- 
lingness expressed by Turkey to treat for peace, 
and has ived an answer that Russia also is 
pacifically mmelined, but is of opinion that an 
essential preliminary is an 


it is unfortunately nonsense which greatly 


inflames the mighty souls of the bagmen who 
revel iu the eloquence of the Duily Telegraph ; 
and the class of bagmen is not to be despieed. It 
plunged us into the Crimean war. It is strong 
in British i heroics. And if we underrate the 


armistice, for the dangers of the present crisis We may awake 


conditions of which the Porte must apply to the some fine morning to find our sensational 


Russian officers 
Wherupon our organs of British ‘“‘ junkerism 
proceed to put on their war paint and dance their 
war dance with a fury hitherto unapproached. 


bursts of burning indignation”; we are 

inded witha — sneer that even though 
„ in these days honour is not supposed to con- 
cern Englishmen,” we are bound to consult 
our own safety. Now, what on earth has 
happened to inspire these heroic rhapsodies ? 
The most authentic rumours seem to come from 
Vienna, and, if we may trust these, Russia has 
been extremely careful to couch her refusal of 


an indirect application in language as courteous_ 


as is consistent with*firmness. As long as the 
devil’s carnival of war exists, it will be impos- 
sible to dispute the right of a victorious belli- 
gerent to say in what manner he prefers to be 


approached in the interests of peace. And if 


this is to be taken as an insult by any Power 


in command of her armies. | Premier accomplishing the most ‘‘ daring act” 
„of his acrobatic career, and posed amidst a glare 
| of war fireworks, while all the vulgarity of the 
nation shouts its applause. 


We are told that England has been deliberately | 
insulted; we are treated to magnificent out- | 


- 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR WAR. 


Surely, of all acts which a Minister of State 
can commit, the most solemn and terrible in 
its responsibility is that of proclaiming war 
or of concurring in a policy which inevitably 
leads to war. ‘‘ The right of war,” says Dr. 
Channing, admitting that Governments possess 
it, „should from its very nature, be exercised 
above all others, anxiously, deliberately, fear- 


fully. It is the right of passing sentence of 


death on thousands of your fellow-creatures. 
If any action on earth ought to be performed 
with trembling, with deep prostration before 
God, with the most solemn inquisition into 
motives, with the most reverent consulta- 
tion of conscience, it is a declaration 


suggesting mediation, no war could ever be of war. These few words, Let war be,’ have 
localised. But then it is said that the the power of desolation which belongs to earth- 
terms to be iusisted upon by Russia | quakes and lightnings; they may stain the 


have leaked out, and that they include 
conditions to whieh this country could never 
assent either with honour or with safety to 
India. For ourselves, we have our doubts about 
the infallibility of the gossips as to these alleged 
terms. They are more moderate than we should 


remotest seas with blood, may wake the echoes 
of another hemisphere with the thunders of 
artillery, may carry anguish into myriads of 
human homes. Terrible is the 


beyond that of all others which falls on him only, but some sense of guilt for plunging 


the country into what he knew was an un- 


who involves nations in war. To commit this 


have expected after the frightful expenditure of | act rashly, passionately, selfishly, is to bring 


life and treasure inourred by Russia. But 
there can be little doubt that the opening of the 
Dardanelles to Russian war ships will be re- 
quired, and also the ‘‘ rectification,” as it is 
euphemistically called, of the Armenian frontier, 
und the cession of some port, such as Batoum. 
As to the former point there is really no 
reasonable objection to be made, except that 
while the thing is being done the Straits ought 
to be made as free as the Straits of Dover to all 
nations. We should like to know what stalwart 
Englisbman would tolerate his back-door being 
blockaded by a rowdy who happened to keep a 
piggery behind him? ‘The probability is he 


nothing within thirty degrees of the Line, it is 


easy to show that it was altogether unjusti- 
fiable. Indeed, Burke says that many of the 
men who were the most vehement promoters 


of the war afterwards acknowledged to him that 
they were utterly in the wrong. 


Some years 
after,“ he says, it was my fortune to converse 


with many of the principal actors against Wal. 
pole, and with those who principally excited 
that clamour. 


None of them, no, not one, did 
in the least defend the measure, or attempt to 
justify their conduct. They condemned it as 
freely as they would have done any proceeding 
in history in which they were totally uncon- 
cerned.” 

No one was more resolutely opposed to 
the war than Walpole himself. When the 
people signalised their joy on the declaration 
of war by peals and bonfires he exclaimed, 
„They may ring their bells now, but they 
will be soon wringing their hands,” a 
prophecy that was very soon verified. And 
yet, with this solemn conviction in his 
mind, his love of power triumphed over his 
love of justice, and he allowed himself to become 
the instrument in carrying on a war which he 
totally condemned. He even belied his con- 
science so far as to undertake its defence in 
Parliament. ‘I have seen,” says Burke, the 
original documents, and they perfectly satisfied 
me of the extreme injustice of the war and of 
the falsehood of the colours which Walpole, to 
his ruin, and guided by a mistaken policy, to be 
daubed oyer that measure.” Yes, to his ruin. 


For this concession to popular clamour did not 
save him. His power waned from tuat day. 
responsibility 


Let us hope that it was not his declining power 


righteous war that weighed upon his mind and 


upon himself the damnation of a thousand. changed the most cheerful of men into the 


murders.”’ 


Is this language, or any language that can be 
employed, too strong to be applied to the man who | 


lightly lends himself to letting loose this scourge 


upon humanity? And yet it is a fact that in 


more than one case, even in our own history, 
Ministers, deferring to royal obstinacy or 
caprice, or obeying the clamour of popular 
passion, or yielding to the masterful will of an 
imperious colleague, havé ‘consented against 


‘their own judgment and conscience to become 
parties to a policy of war. It may not be out 


of place or out of season at this moment to 


most moody. ‘‘ He who was asleep assvon as 
his head touched the pillow,“ writes his son, 
„now never sleeps abovépan hour without 
waking, and he who at dinner forgot his own 
anxieties and was more gay and thoughtless 
than all the company, now sits without speak- 
ing, and with his eyes fixed for au hour 
together.“ 

Our next instance is that of Lord North, 
who, under the influence of George III., en- 
gaged in the contest with America. It is well 
known that this war was entered upon, and was 
prosecuted, after all prospects of success had 
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become hopeless, by the stupid pertinacity of 
the King. It was the King,“ says Mr. Ban- 
croft, ‘‘who persuaded his Minister to forego 
the opportunity which could never recur. For 
four years, by mere force of will, he imposed 
on statesmen, who saw but too clearly the im- 
possibility of effecting the object, a perseverance 
in hopeless hostilities, and carried them on even 
to the bitter end, until the system absolutely 
broke down under him.” The war was called 
„the King’s war,“ and those who opposed it, 
including the most illustrious statesmen of the 
age, were regarded as the personal enemies of 
the Sovereign. There is no longer any linger- 
ing doubt on the mind of any sane man as to 
the folly and injustice of that conflict. It is 
clear also from the publication of Lord North’s 
and George III.’s letters that the Minister, as 
Lord Russell says, with all his Tory principles 
and predilections, saw the folly of an obstinate 
refusal of concessions to America.” He was 
constantly trying to wriggle away from 
office, but such was his absolute servility to 
the most ignorant and narrow-minded sove- 
reign that ever occupied the British throne, 
that, unmindful alike of his own dignity as a 
Minister, and of his duty to his country and 
to humanity, he consented to sacrifice bis own 
convictions, and to carry on a war which was 
conducted with peculiar barbarity against men 
of English lineage and language, for no offence 
but their refusal to submit to be taxed without 
their own consent. It is true, indeed, that the 
war, like most other wars, for a time at least, 
was popular among our countrymen. The 
Church especially backed it up with all its 
influence. Ihe clergy,” said Burke, are 
astonishingly warm in tuis American business.”’ 
But that does not absolve from the fearful 
charge of blood-guilfiness the Minister and his | 
associates who agaiust their own moral con- 
victions persevered in what is surely the 
greatest of human crimes, an unnecessary and | 
unrighteous war. 


Then we come to Mr. Pitt and the French | 
war, which is described by Mr. Buckle as the 
most hateful, the most unjust, aud the most 
atrocious war Eugland has ever waged against 
any country.” it is very certain that for a 
long time—and let the fact be recounted to his 
bhonour— Mr. Pitt withstood the outcry for a 
crusade against the French Revolation. He 
was not moved by the frantic violence of Burke, 
and was accordingly bitterly assailed by that 
great writer, who undoubtedly refeired to the 
Minister when he exclaimed, ‘‘ The age of 
chivalry is gone; that of sophisters, economisis, 
and calculators has succeeded, and the glory 
of Europe is extinguished for ever.“ On the 
meeting of Parliament, in 1792, he proposed 
reduced estimates for our military esta- 
blishments. And even when he withdrew 
our Minister from France on the imprisonment 
of the King, he expressed his intention “to 
leave France —such were his words—“ which I 
believe is the best way, to arrange its own 
internal affairs as it can.“ But, unhappily, 
when he found the opinion of the upper classes 
of society, lashed into fury by Burke’s eloquent 
tirades, drifting in the direction of war, he had 
not the virtue to sacrifice his own power and 
the prospects of his own ambition by any 
further resistance, and so he consented to 
become the organ of a policy of which there is 
reason to believe he secretly disapproved. 
‘* The voice of the Court, says Lord Brougham, 
“was for war; the aristocracy was for war; 
the country was not disinclined towards 
war, being just in that excitable (though 
as pot 1. excited) feeling which is 
dependent on the Government, that is, 
upon Mr. Fitt, either to calm down into 
a sufferance of peace, or roused into a vehement 
desire of hostilities. In these circumstances, 
the able tactician, whose genius was confined to 
Parliamentary operations, at once perceived 
that a war must place him at the head of all 
the power in the State, and, by uniting with 
him the more aristocratic portion of the Whigs, 
cripple his adversaries irreparably; and he 

referred flinging his country into a contest 
which he and his great antagonist, by uniting 
their forces, must have prevented; but then 
he must also have shared with Mr. Fox 
the power which he was determined to 
enjoy alone and supreme.“ But, as in the 
case of Walpole, the war in which he un- 
willingly embarked proved the ruin of his 
greatness and fame. He was, in fact, a 
Peace Minister,“ says Mr. Green in his admi- 
rable ‘‘ History of the English People,” forced 
into war by a a panic and enthusiasm which hs 
shared in a very small degree.” The war 
utterly overturned the whole system of govern- 
ment which he contemplated, aud he was never 
the same man atterwards. 

Then, finally, we reach the Aberdeen Mini- 
strv and the Crimean War. We do not kuow 


by Turkey of the Vienna Note, he adds—a 


course of history been changed through my 


with certainty how many of the members of 


that Cabinet shared the misgiving and hesita- 
tion of their chief as to the necessity and 
justice of the war with Russia. We may 
at least fairly infer from the following lan- 
guage uttered by him at the time that 
Mr. Gladstone was no enthusiast for a warlike 
policy. ‘There is a certain glare of glory 
about the operations of war which appeals to 
some of the elements of human nature, and 
makes us too little mindful of the fearful 
accompaniments it entails. When we speak of 
general war we don’t mean real progress in the 
road of freedom, the real moral and social 
advancement of man, achieved by force. This 
may be the intention, but how rarely is it the 
result of war? We mean this—that the face of 
nature is stained with human gore; we mean 
that bread is taken out of the mouth of the 
people, that taxation is increased and industry 
diminished; we know that it means that 
demoralisation is let loose, that families are 
broken up, that lusts are unbridled in every 
country to which the war is extended.” 

But we do know at least, that after the war 
was over, several of Lord Aberdeen’s col- 
leagues awoke toa settled conviction that the 
war was an utter mistake. Lou were entirely 
right about that war,” said Sir James Graham to | 
Mr. Bright, ‘‘ and we wero entirely wrong, and 
we never should have gone into it.” Earl 
Russell in his“ Recollections,” &c., the last ot 
his works, says that the Russian war was a 
blunder,” and taking upon himself the blame, 
in part, of not having insisted on the acceptance 


melancholy confession surely— Thus has the 


weakness.” 

But it is very certain that Lord Aberdeen 
himself looked upon the war with undisguised 
repugnance. It must not be said of him that if he 
continued in office when events were taking a 
direction of which he could not approve, he did 
so from no motives of selfishness or ambition ; 
for a man of higher or purer character than 
Lord Aberdeen is not to be found in our 
political history. But he probably retained bis 
place from some yague idea of being able to 
control events so as to bring about a speedy 
peace. But it was a grave mistake, notwith- 
standing, to lend the sanction of his name and 
to assume the responsibility for a war which 
his reason and conscience obliged him to con- 
demn. This afterwards became to him a 
matter of lasting regret, not to say remorse, 
Mr. Cobden, in a letter to the writer of this 
article in the year 1856, said :-— 

I paid a visit on Wednesday to my neighbour, the 
Bishop of Oxford, and met Lord Aberdeen, Roundell 
Palmer, and some others. The earl was even more 
emphatic, than at the same place a year ago, in lament- 
ing to me that he had suffered bimself to be drawn 
into the Crimean war. He declared that he ought to 
have resigned. Speaking of his policy, he said, It 
was not the Parliament nor the public, but the press 
that forced the Government into the war—the public 
mind was at first not in an uncontrollable state, but it 
was made so by the press I really could not help 
pitying the old gentleman, for he was in an unenviabdle 
state of mind; yet I doubt if there be a more repre- 
hensible human act than to lead a nation into an un- 
necessary war as Walpole, North, Pitt, and Aberdeen 
have done, against their own conviction and at the 


dictation of others. 
HENRY RICHARD, 


1877. 


Tne year that has just passed into history 
bids fair to take its place among the most 
memorable in the records of the human race, 
It would indeed be dificult to magnify the 
importance of the eveuts which bave occurred 
in Eastern Europe. At the present moment, it 
is impossible to regard these events in their 
just relation to each other, or to the great 

roblems which press for settlement in the 

ttoman Empire; but no one will venture to 
deny that they are fraught with changes of the 
most momentous character, and that the doom 
of the Turks as a dominant military race is 
sealed. We will, however, not waste words 
in mere introduction; but recall the atten- 
tion of the reader to the fact that, at 
the outset of the year 1877, peace Was 
not only still unbroken, but there 
existed in the minds of many persons what 
seemed to be a reasonable hope that it would 
be preserved. But such observers did not 
make sufficient allowance for Turkish obstinacy 
—that obstinacy which has been as tenacious 
in the council chamber as on the field of 
battle. In December Midhat Pasha had been 


made Grand Vizier; and the rejection of the 
reforms which the Conference of the Great 
Powers had agreed to recommend the Porte to | 
accept, was due to his muleficent counsels, | 
Those reforms included the appointmout of an | 
International Commission to nominate for five | 
years the Governors of the disaffected pro- 


vinces; the organisation of a forcign gendar- | 


merie to preserve order; and the rectification 
of the Montenegrin and Servian frontiers, in 
the interest of those provinces, It wasim 
sible that proposals more moderate, or less 
humiliating to Turkey, could have been 
drawn up by a council of diplomatists; 
but yet, through the influence of Midhat 
Pasha, they were rejected with every mark of 
contumely— Europe being asked to accept in 
lieu of guarantees a paper constitution, mar- 
vellously resembling one manufactured for 
the Porte at the time of the first French 
Revolution. Lord Salisbury bore himself 
worthily as the chief representative of England 
at the Conference ; but an uneasy impression 
prevailed—which subsequent events have done 
nothing to remove—that his influence was 
thwarted by the Turkophile sympathies of his 
colleague, Sir Henry Elliot. ‘Lhe probability, 
however, is that war was a foregone conclusion 
on the part of the ruling pashas at Oonstanti- 
nople, who, if we consider their character and 
race, could not be expected to consent loyally 
to any change that secured justice or equalit 
tothe Christian subjects of the Sultan. Althoug 
the Conference broke up in January, it was not 
till April that war was declared by the Ozar. The 
interval was spent in an unsuccessful effort 
on the part of Russia to find a common basis 
of action between the Powers—an effort whiocb, 
although supported both by Germeny and 
Austria, was frustrated by the refusal of the 
English Government to be a party to the coercion 
of Turkey. General Ignatieff, who had asto- 
nished the world by the moderation of his 
demands at Constantinople, visited in succes- 
sion all the principal Courts of Europe, the 
only result of his mission being that a Protocol 
was formulated, which bound the contracting 
Powers to give Turkey time to carry out the 
promised reforms, and to undertake—although 
in studiously vague terms—to interfere at some 
future time, in the event of the Turks failing 
to redeem their promises. This Protocol was 
turned into a piece of waste paper by the refusal 
of Lord Derby to consider its provisions as 
obligatory unless both Russia and Turkey would 
consent to demobilise their troops. War now 
was inevitable. Nevertheless, it is certain that 
Russia was not prepared for war, and that the 
official classes were by no means elated at the 
prospect of a struggle with the Ottoman Power. 
The impulse that compelled the Ozar and his 
advisers to yield to a movement which they 
could not control was given by the Russian 
people, whose sympathies with their suffering 
brother Slaves in Bosnia and Bulgaria made 
them not only willing, but cager, to measure 
swords with the ancient 4 of their race. 
It was Moscow—not St. Petersburg—which 
took the question of peace or war out of the 
halting hands of diplomatists, and decided that 
Russia would prosecute the conflict until the 
Southern Slavs had been liberated from the 
hated yoke. 


Though Russia was not p for war, it was 
hoped that by assuming a bold front and march- 
ing at once into the heart of Bulgaria, a blow 
might speedily be struck which would induce the 
Turks to listen to reason. The plan of campaign 
in Europe was based upon the assumption that 
the Turks were in a state of moral paralysis, 
and that they would not have time to 
call into activity the military qualities which 
they have inherited, with their fataliem, from 
a long line of warriors. It was thought that a 
eufficient number of troops might be con- 
centrated for the purpose of holding the Qua- 
drilateral in check, aud that a hundred 
thousand men might then march across the 
Balkans and lay loge to Adrianople’ But the 
Russians were not destined to accomplish their 
object by a military promenade. 

Although war was declared on April 24, it 
was not till the end of June that the main 
Russian army was able, by the subsidence of 
the floods, to cross the Danube; and if Abdul 
Kerim Pasha, the Turkish commander.in- 
chief, had been a general of the least 
enterprise, that operation could not have been 
performed without an amount of loss which 
would have seriously crippled the ve 
power of the Russians. The Danube once 
crossed, the armies made a kind of triumphal 
entry into Bulgaria. Everywhere they were 
received with demonstrations of enthusiasm by 
the people, who, unhappily, were in many in- 
stances, soon to suffer outraxe and massacre for 
their premature rejoicings. A population 
which had been brutalised by oppression could 
hardly fail to commit excesses, but we think 
that no impartial person can read the narra- 
tives which have appeared without — * 
the conclusion that, while the Bulgarians—lik: 
the Greeks in the war of independence—perpe- 
trated many acts of vengeance, it was reserved 
for their enemies to organise massacre, to 
ture the wounded on the field of battle, and 
wreak on the bodies of the dead the vilest in- 
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dignities which barbarians could practise. 
The Imperial troops occupied Tirnova, and 
General Gourko crossed the Balkans; and 
now for a moment Europe was thrilled 
with the anticipation that Adrianople itself 
was about to fall. Then came the check 
which ought to have been foreseen from 
the first. ‘he Russians were unable to supply 
General Gourko with the reinforcements 
necessary to enable him to attempt u great 
strategic movement in the country to the 
north of the Balkans. The Turks enjoyed the 
command of the sea; and, availing themselves 
of their superiority in this ‘respect, they 
recalled Suleiman Pasha from Montenegro, and 
ordered bim with his army to the port nearest 
Adrianople. Suleiman at once marched against 
General Gourko, who was compelled to evacuate 
his advanced positions, and to fortify himself in 
the Shipka Pass. From this strong position, 
however, all the efforts of the Turks failed 
to dislodge him; and it is estimated that 
Suleiman wasted the lives of not fewer than 
twenty thousand seasoned troops—who would 
have been invaluable either to Mehemet 
Ali or to Osman Pasha—in a series of cangui- 
nary but unsuccessful struggles for the posses- 
sion of the Pass. It is idle to speculate upon 
what would have happened if Suleiman had 
acted with more judgment. It is enough to 
know that thus far the Russians had failed to 
realise the magnitude of the task they had 
undertaken to accomplish. The Muscovite 
legions existed to a large extent only on paper ; 
for there is good reason to believe that, at this 
time, not more than an aggregate of 170,000 
troops had crossed the Danube. The Grand 
Duke Nicholas made the further mistake of 
allowing Osman Pasha to occupy and fortify 
Plevna. The repeated attempts that were made 


to © this stronghold by assault will 
long remembered as among the 
bloodiest in the annals of modern war- 


fare. In these attacks, which brought out 
in such vivid colours. the incompetence of the 
Russian staff, the Roumanians successfully 
vindicated their right to independence by the 
courage and endurance which they dispalyed in 
the trenches, and by the bravery with which 
they took part in the storming of the Turkish 
redoubts. The signal failure of the Russiaus 
to take Plevua by assault at last opened the 
eyes of the highest military authorities to the 
blundering incompetency which had proved fatal 
to so many thousand gallant men; and General 
Todleben was recalled from the duty of forti- 
fying the Baltic Coast—to which he had been 
appointed as a precaution against the con- 
tingency of war with England—in order to 
give new evidence of the engineering skill 
which, more than twenty years ago, had well- 

h rendered Sebastopol impregnable. Gourko 
and Skoboleff closed the 1— to Orkanhie; and 
on all sides Osman Pasha was surrounded. Au 
almost death-like stillness supervened; but on 
December 11 the Ottoman commander deter- 
mined that he would not emulate the example 
of Bazaine— made a supreme effort to break out 
of his prison. He failed, and he and his army 
were made prisoners. Osmun met with a 
princely reception at the hands of the Czar, and 
although the capture of Plevna brought to light 
the appalling fact that out of the many hundreds 
of Russians who had been taken prisoners only 
five were living, he is still treated with sce 
magnanimity. As a rule, the Turks have 
butchered their captives; and the knowledge 
of this horrible fact is said to have induced 
many of the Russian soldiers to provide them- 


selves with that they may commit suicide 
rather than fall into the hands of their ruthless 
enemy. 


The Russians in Asia experienced vicis- 
situdes as great as in Europe. Commanded by 
the Grand Duke Michael and General Loris 
Melikoff, they commenced operations on the 
— day on which war was declared. Ardahan 
and Bayazid fell in rapid succession, and it 
seemed as if the Russian Eagle was soon to 
perch on the walls of Kars. But it happened 
that in Mukhtar Pasha the Turks found a com- 

tent general. He checked the advance of the 

ussians at Delibaba, defeated them at Zewin, 
recaptured Bayazid, and compelled them, not 
only to raise the siege of Kars, but practically 
toevacuate Armenia. His successes appeared so 
decisive that a military critic, writing in the 
pages of the Edinburgh Review, exultingly 
announced that the year’s campaign had been 
brought to a termination. Moreover, the Turks, 
taking advantage of their command of the sea, 
had stirred the savage mountaineers of the 
Caucasus into revolt; and at one moment 
it Ur probable that the Russians, 
instead of ing on the war in Turkish 
territory, would be compelled to act strictly on 
the defensive. The Russians seemed, for a 


time, to acquiesce in their defeat, but it turned 


guor, they were busily engaged in bringing up 
extensive reinforcements. hey suffered one 
more reverse in October, but on the 14th of 
that month General Lazareff successfully exe- 
cuted a movement in the rear of the Turkish 
army; and, in consequence, Mukhtar Pasha 
sustained an overwhelming disaster. He made 
another stand at Devy Boyun, but again had 
to take refuge in flight, ultimately finding 
shelter within the walls of Erzeroum. Soon 
after the most brilliant achievement of the war 
was gained. On November 13, Kars—which 
all along had been regarded as impregnable— 
fell before a night attack of the Russians, the 
rank-and-file showing that, when properly led, 
they possessed invincible qualities. The 
defeats at Plevna and Kars, together with 
the imminent danger of capture to which Erze- 
roum is now exposed, have induced the Sultan 
to ask the British Government to mediate; and 
we are now on the eve of events of perhaps 
greater moment than any that have yet taken 
place. 

The attitude of the English Cabinet, from the 
earliest period of the transactions to which we 
have referred, has been, from time to time, the 
cause of profound anxiety on the part of the 
nation. At the Guildhall banquet in 1876 Lord 
Beaconsfield had shown, in a manner at once 
ostentatioue and indecent, that his sympathies 
were entirely with the Turks; and on the failure 
of the Conference there was a general feeling of 
apprehension that his influence would be 
exerted to involve England in war for the de- 
fence of the Turkish Empire. On the other 
hand, there was a party in this country who 
considered that the great Powers ought to have 
been prepared to coerce Turkey into submitting 
to the decisions of the Conference. Mr. 
Gladstone was the chief exponent of this 
important section of English -opinion ; 
and the speech in which he introduced 
his famous resolutions, vied in power and elo- 
quence with the greatest orations that had ever 
fallen from his lips. Although Mr. Gladstone’s 
yom did not meet with acceptauce in the 

ouse of Commons, yet the strong line he took, 
combined with the enormous influence he 
wielded in the country, had the effect of main- 
taining the equilibrium in favour of neutrality. 
More than once the Cabinet was agitated by 
conflicting opinions, and if it had not been for 
the patriotic course of Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Carnaryon, and one or two other members of 
the Government, it is certain that England 
would long since have been committed, to a 
policy of intervention by the despatch of an 
expeditionary force to Gallipoli. As the 
result, it must be presumed, of a com- 

romise, Mr. Cross defined what in the 
judgment of the Cabinet were English interests. 
A regard for those interests, he said, would 
compel us to defend Constantinople, the Per- 
sian Gulf, or the Suez Canal, if either of these 
points was menaced by a foreign Power; and 
although an extreme section of the Cabinet has 
recently endeavoured to depart from the prin- 
ciples thus authoritatively laid down, by ad- 
vocating an immediate act of intervention, yet 
Lord Beaconsfield has happily failed to induce 
a majority of his colleagues to sanction mea- 
sures which would ineyitably result in war. 
Nevertheless, the year has closed with a general 
feeling of uneasiness in the public mind, and a 
conviction that the proceedings of Ministers 
require to be vigilantly watched. 

Apart from the debates on the Eastern Ques- 
tion, the Session owes its interest mainly to the 
wretched tactics of a little knot of Irish obstruc- 
tives, who deliberately wasted maby sittings of 
the House by talking against time, and whose 
prolix speeches were unrelieved by a single 
gleam of “eloquence or humour. The chief 
results of the meagre legislation of the session 
were the passing into law of the Prisons Bill and 
of the Universities Bill. The Burials Bill was 
a-clumsy device to throw dust into the eyes of 
the Nonconformists, and, at the same time, to 
command the confidence of intolerant Church- 
men. The Government were defeated by the 
action of one of their most venerable supporters, 
Lord Harrowby; but being too far committed 
to a policy of No surrender,” they declined to 
accept the compromise which he had carried 
against them in the House of Lords, and the 
Burials Bill therefore shared the fate of far more 
useful measures. The Pigott scandal was chiefly 
remarkable because it afforded Lord Beacons- 
field an opportunity of putting on an air. of 
injured innocence, and of demonstrating to a 
sympathetic audience that Mr. Pigott was the 
only man in the world fit to be at the head of 
the Stationery Department, whose services it 
was possible to obtuin. 

The crisis in France, for a long time, divided 
public attention with events in the East. The 
unconstitutional conduct of Marshal MacMahon 
in dismissing the Jules Simon Ministry on the 


out that, during an apparent interval of lan- | 16th of May—leading, as it did, to the assump- 
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tion on the Lresident’s part of the principle 
of personal Government—brought France to 
the verge of a revolution or of a coup 

‘état. The agony of France was prolonged 
fora period of seven months; and even after 
the constituencies had definitively pronounced 
for the maintenance of the Republic on a con- 
stitutional basis, the Marshal continued to lend 
an ear to his evil councillors, who combined the 
worst elements of the three Monarchical par- 
ties, which, differing on every other subject, 
were only united in their hatred of Republican 
institutions. M. Thiers, to the profound regret 
of his countrymen, died in the midst of these 
great controversies. To the splendid self-con- 
trol of M. Gambetta—who is now receiving the 
hospitalities of the Liberals of Italy—may, to a 
large extent, be attributed the escape of France 
from the plots of a band of military con- 
spirators, and the tardy acceptance by Marshal 
MacMahon of a Republican Cabinet. The 
appointment of M. Waddington to the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs is a pledge uot only of peace, 
but also of the anti-Turkish and Hellenic sym- 
pathies of the Government of France, In Italy 
there has been a reconstruction of the Ministry, 
with what results we have yet to see. Not only 
the Italians, but all the nations of the world, 
have been anxiously waiting for the dissolution 
of the Pope—an event which, although often 
predicted, may even now be indefinitely post- 
poned. Whatever differences may divide 
nations ou purely political questions, 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland, and Spain seem 
determined to agree in adopting a restrictive 
fiscal policy, and especially in inflicting injury 
upon the mauufacturing interests of Great 
Britain. Mr. Mundella and the Cobden Club 
have done well to protest against reprisals, and 
to insist on maintaining inflexibly the principles 
of Free Trade. In the United States, President 
Hayes has succeeded in conciliating hisopponents 
by carrying out their policy towards the Southern 
States; and it is satisfactory to learn that a 
Free-Trade organisation now extends from 
Maine to California, What the movement 
needs is an American Cobden to convert the 
people to sound economic doctrines. 

The bugbear of a Russian invasion of India 
has been completely dwarfed by the colossal 
proportions of the famine, which has taxed all 
the administrative resources of the govern- 
ments in Bombay, Madras, and Mysore. 
British benevolence came promptly to the 
rescue; but, in spite of splendid benefac- 
tions and a vast system of organised relief, 
many hundreds of thousands of natives have 
perishod, and the permanent debt of India 
has been augmented by asum of fifteen millions 
sterling. In ordinary times the outbreak of 
another Kaffir war would have excited anxiety, 
and, notwithstanding that the Transvaal has 
been annexed, and that Parliament has endea- 
voured, by passing the Confederation Bill, to 
secure for South Africa a strong and united 
government, we fear that the tranquillity of that 
vast region cannot yet be said to rest upon a 
sure foundation. Butif England would enjoy 
safety she must learn to be just. 
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CANON CURTEIS IN REPLY TO THE 
REV. J. G. ROGERS. 


To the Editor of the Noncon for mist. 


Sin, —I observe that both your correspondents, 
on December 19, speak of our argument about 
the Continuity of the a er Church as a 
‘‘ drifting away from the direct line of reason- 
ing. But, with all deference, I submit that 
—the practical issue being who is the rightful 
owner of certain property ?’’—the proof of 
continuity carries with it the decision of the 
case. 1 have contended that the existin 
Church of England is simply the same Chur 
of England which has, with varying degrees of 
Ar. stood side by side with the State 
(or States) of England, for the last 1, 200 years. 
And I do not think that either of my opponents 
has been able to show that the light act 
which ved henceforth all Papal obstruc- 
tions to reform, was an act that either killed 
the Church or turned it into something else. 
That the consequences of this small action were 
great, lam far from denying. The turning of 
a small switch often decides whether a train 
shall goto York or to Liverpool. The release 
of steam by a smull regulator sets off a great 
ship for an oeean cruise, and perhaps for a battle 
which decides the fate of nations. Nor isitany 
answer to say that these great subsequent reforms 
involved many errors and temporary confusions, 
nor yet te allege that the great layman, to 
whom appeals were now transferred, was not 
immaculate. ‘To err is human, and no revo- 
lutions were ever yet made with rosewater: and 
if the lay supremacy of fifteen was not immacu- 
lote, what are we to say of the clerical supre- 
macy of that infamous monster, Alex. VI., only 
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half-a-century before? No; even Puritanism 
is obliged, nowadays, to confess that no system 
can secure immunity from bad rulers in 
churches. And if this is not fatal to a pri- 
vate church,“ how much less is it likely to be 
so amid the many checks and divided responsi- 
bilities of a ‘‘ public”’ one! 

But Mr. Rogers has better shafts than these 
in his quiver. After touching lightly upon an 
objection, which can be quite as lightly 
answered—viz., by making a present to the 
Liberation Society of all the chantries that 
escaped the double drag-net, 37 Hen. VIII. cap. 
4, aud 1 Edw. VI. cap. 14—he adduces three 
arguments in reply. 


(I.) Supported by Mr. Freeman’s 
authority, he states what is perfectly true, that 
although the Church of England may have dis- 
played abundant and vivacious unity asaspiritual 
society during the Middle Ages, still, in the eye 
of the law, and so far as endowments were con- 
cerned, she was (and is) no“ corporate boy ” 


at all. Her property belongs only in detail to 
Westminster, Canterbury, Little Pedlington, 
aud so forth. Quite true. But from this 


premiss the conclusion seems to me abso- 
lutely inevitable — viz., that as it is 
quite impsssible that the State” can 
have gone ont of its way to endow Little Ped- 
lington, the Church property of that sequestered 
village was a private gift of the neighbouring 
squire; and that—the trust being still tolerably 
fulfilled—if the State confiscates that, one would 
like to know what trust, or even private pro- 
perty, will henceforth be safe. But Mr. Rogers 
desires proof of ‘‘ independent authority” and 
** self-government ” in our Church prior to the 
Reformation, and compares our affairs with 
those of Spain. The comparison is a most inte- 


resting and useful one; and I earnestly trust | 


some of your intelligent readers may be induced 
to turn over Spanish, and (still more) French, 
Church history for themselves. Nothing could 
give a more instructive clue towards under- 
standing, amid the labyrinthine complexities of 
the question, what precisely the Anglican 
Church has been in time past, and what she is 
now. If Lam not mistaken, an honest study of 
these matters would lead some of us to very un- 
expected conclusions; and, among the rest, to 
this—that the Anglican, Spanish, and Gallican 
Churches were (essentially) nothing in the 
world but large Congregational Unions” 
suited to those days; that their influential 


laymen (crowned or otherwise) exercised 
a very potent and salutary influence 
upon all their proceedings; but that, 


towards A.D. 1500, despotism having in 
all these countries somehow gained the aecen- 
dant, the Crown of Spain in 1482 and the 
Crown of France in 1516 shamefully betrayed 
their Churches by a ‘‘ concordat” to their 
clerical fellow-despot the Pope, while the Crown 
of Euglaud happily aud providentially broke 
with him. Hence the chronic palsy of Spain, 


the chronic restlessness of France, and (on the 


other hand) till now the combined activity and 
stability of England. Long may it last! And 
if Mr. Rogers wants to see the medival Church 
of England in independent and self-governed 
action—of course, within limits, for no freedom 
is unlimited in a civilised state—let him turn to 
the pages of Lyndwood's Provinciale, or to 
Jobnson’s ‘‘ English Canons,” or to Haddon and 
Stubbs“ Documents; for there he will find, I 
think, in plenty all that he desires. And if he 
farther asks, ‘‘ How it was that [in 1530] the 
actual incumbents accepted an entirely new 
authority in the Church,” I reply that it was 
no ‘‘new authority ” at all; that over and over 
again the lay power, in reclaiming its proper 
influence over the Church, declares, ‘‘ We know 
no other authority either given or used by us 
than hath been, by the law of God and this 
realm, a/ways due to our progenitors’’; and 
that (if 1 may repeat the casual, expression 
already employed) the removal of the Pope was 
nothing in the world but the removal of a 
**catch-pin,” after which the machine set off 
at a dangerous speed, but was ere long rescued 
from its excessf¥e oscillations and made to 
adapt itself to the varying needs of English life. 
But why is it ‘‘ludicrous” that no Church 
assembly ever initiates reforms without the 
spur of the laity ?. It seems to me simply a 
fact, and a very natural one. 

(2.) Mr. Rogers’ second argument seems to 
me to labour under the same misconception 
as the first. When it is shown that both the 
clergy in Convocation and the bishops in Par- 
liament fully concurred in all the earlier stages 
of the Reformation, he points out one very 
exceptional case where Queen Mary’s nine 
bishops were left out in the cold; and from 
this he concludes (if I understand him) that 
Parliament was in the abit of riding rough- 
shod over the Church, or at any rate, claimed 
tha right of managing her and all her aflairs 
just as it liked. He seems to me to build 


high | 


an immense and top 1 on a very 
narrow basis indeed. id Parliament ever 


is worth a farthing, is able to answer that 
question ; and I should like very much to know 
Where to put my finger on that claim. The 
statutes at large must contain it somewhere, if 
it is really extant. But, meanwhile, are we 
not handling very modern and utterly mis- 
leading language, when we import into the 
heart of the sixteenth century, our current ex- 
pressions the nation willed it,” the Act 
which ended the struggle,” the Protestant 
faith ? 

(3.) Mr. Rogers here, I am glad to say, brings 
to the front that most important, yet never 
properly threshed out question—what do we 
mean by ** Establishment” It is, indeed, high 
time that we all took to definitions. I do not, 
for a moment, contend that the Anglican 
Church is exactly in the same condition in rela- 
tion to the State, as the free or private 
Churches. Noone could beso absurd. But I 
think Mr. Regers would find, on carefully 
scrutinising the Janguage of Parliamentary 
enactments, that the words by law esta- 
blished” are popularly quite misunderstood. 
The word ‘‘establish”’ is of perpetual recur- 
rence; and it merely means—if I do not mis- 
construe it—something to which a legal fixity 
and settlement is given. Now this was given, 
for instance, to the previous work of Convoca- 
tion by the subsequent Act of Uniformity in 
1662; but it was not given to the Canons 
of 1604, which are merely, therefore, bye-laws 
and are not established by any statute. 
My contention simply is, that all coercive 
| 8 whomsoever exercised (say) by the 

esleyan Conference —is derived of neces- 


sity from the State; so that we are 
all, in a sense, established by the 
State. But the Anglican Church has the pecu- 


liarity of coming down from amid totally diffe- 
rent ideas and surroundings in the past. She 
bas thus bitherto continued to be a “‘ public” 
Church; while a great many admirable pri- 
vate bodies of religious people have grown up 
all around her. 


Gospel truth, a great many of our seethin 
population who wouldotherwise never be reach 
at all, her sons (if Mr. Rogers will believe me) 
are nowadays rarely puffed-up with the un- 
| Christian notions so often attributed to us. 


majority of them, as far as my observation goes, 
are neither superstitious, sacerdotalists, nor dry 
Erastians; and they do think it hard that they 
alone should have proposed for them the glar- 
ing religious inequality of being turned out 
of doors, and of seeing the and order 
they have so long tried to maintain brought to 
a violent and uncomely end. 
Truly yours, 
G. H. CURTEIS. 


Mr. Osporne Morcan, M. P., on THe Cuurcu, 
—In the course of his address to his constituents 
at Wrexham on Friday night, Mr. Morgan 
remarked that a conspicuous i of the want 
of earnestness on the of the Government last 
session was the way in which they played with the 
Burials question. had brought in a bill which 
created an imaginary grievance in order to evade a 
real one, and kept it ing before the House of 
Lords for four months, when with ordinary 
it might have been disposed of in four days; and 
the religiogs difficulty, than they dropped the bill 

e religi i ty, than they drop e bi 
at once. Such a farce could not be acted over again. 
They must by this time have found out- chat there 
was only one real way of settling the question, and 
whether the settlement went by the name of Lord 
Harrowby’s amendment, or his (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan’s) Bill mattered very little, for the mp on 
involved in both was e the same. He con- 
trasted the intolerance of the c towards the 
Nonconformists on this question, with the immunity 
which they claimed for themselves upon other 
questions. It was always a dangerous thing when 
men insisted upon their strict rights, and ignored 
their first obligations. The Church of England was 
at this moment engaged in trying to solve a problem 
which was every day becoming more difficult, 
namely, how to be national and orthodox at the 
same time. Such a problem was easy enough in the 
days of high-backed pews, nasal hymns, and hum- 
drum sermons ; but things were very different when 
every pulpit gave forth a different sound, and men 
claimed the right to think, and feel, and worship 
pretty nearly as they liked, and yet maintained 
that they were the true Church of the nation. The 
real danger to an Establishment came not from 
spiritual apathy, but from spiritual activity, and 
when they found a man like Lord Shaftesbury deli- 
berately proclaiming his opinion that the nation 
would soon be asked whether they desired to main- 
tain an Established Church or not, and that the 
answer would be in the negative, they could not 
but feel sure that the beginning of the end” was 
not far off. 


really claim this right? History, surely, if it 


n earnestly believing that 
this public character enables her to reach, if 
only with initiatory and imperfect stages of 


But 
they do loyally belive she has a great trust to 
| fulfil for great masses in this country. The vast 


Literature. 
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“ THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE 
RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT.”* 


As a rule we are reluctant to notice contem- 
orary biographies. They give to us the same 
ind of shock that we should receive if we 
were to see the coffin of a dying friend with 
its name-plate, and everything complete but the 
date of his death. Mr. Carlyle recently inter- 
fered to stop a memorial of himself from being 
written, and, on the whole, it would be a ser- 
vice if men who are thus anatomised before thefr 
decease, were to protest against the practice. 

Of course there are different ways of doing 
even things in themselves not commendable. 
They may be done in bad taste or in taste. 
Granting that there can be no objection what- 
ever to doing what he has done, Mr. Robertson 
has shown good taste in the execution of his 
work. He has exercised unquestionable care. 
His reading bas been extensive, and very 
little that has been most noticeable in 
the public career of Mr. Bright has 
he left untouched. There are omissions, 
of course, but it is singular that, considering 
the part which Mr, Bright took in the early 
stages of the Church-rate agitation, there should 
be no reference to his last speech in the House 
of Commons upon that question, and that, 
while there are many autobiographical references 
quoted, there should be no quotation from the 
speech on the Burials Bill. As to the rest, Mr. 
Robertson has, usually, an unambitious style, 
which is only marred by his extraordinary 
passion for quoting sentimental poetry. 

Now, our own labour in noticing this work 
will be brief, but we will tell the reader what 
it contains, and give him specimens of its worth. 
Mr. Robertson has traced Mr. Bright’s genea- 
logy to ‘‘ a respectable farmer named Abraham 
Bright and Martha, his wife, who resided at a 
farm about two miles from the pretty village 
of Lyneham, a pleasant dairy country in Wilt- 
shire, in the year 1684.” There is a curious 
support of Mr. Disraeli’s famous theory in the 
fact that another Abraham Bright, a direct 
ancestor of the statesman, married in 1714 
very pretty Jowess, named Martha Jacobs.“ 
After some changes we find Mr. John Bright's 
father, in 1796, removing to Rochdale as 
a Weaver, earning six shillings a week, but 
who by-and-by became a manufacturer on his 
own account, establishing the existing busi- 
ness. Mr. John Bright is the second son of the 
second wife of this person—desoribed as Mr. 
Jacob Bright, senior—and was born in 1811. 
Several anecdotes are given of ‘the father, who 
was evidently an energetic, a just, anda bene- 
volent man. We find him, in accordance with 
the custom of the Society of Friends, opposing 
Church-rates in 1811, sod suffering distraint 
for their non-payment. The early facts of Mr. 
John Bright's history are given in considerable 
detail by our author. We all know of his edu- 
cation in the Friends’ School. Mr. Robertson 
regrets that he had not a University training, but 
we are not quite so sure ourselves that this is 
to be altogether regretted. He grew up amidst 
the storms of the old Reform times, and was a 
witness of some of the great Lancashire demon- 
strations,—those at Rochdale being not the least 
important. It was the time of Bamford and 
Henry Hunt. Here is one scene belonging to 
the year 1819, described :— 

At last the processions arrived, and as they advanced 
towards the Bust they were received with great 
cheering. The large plot of ground was denselyrowded'by 
men and women in gay attire, bauds of music, flags, 
caps of liberty, and paraphernalia. Mr. Henry Hunt 
presided, and was surrounded by Meters. Joseph John- 
son, John Thacker Saxton, John Knight, of Manchester; 
James Moorhouse, of Stockport; Mr. Cheetham, of 
High-street, Rochdale ; and —— Carlile, Robert Jones, 
Rovert Wild, George Swift, and Samuel Bamford. As 
soon as the chairman in his opening address referred to 
r fo ere tal Nr co 

d on the nd, 
of Major Trafford, and — in line before the house 
in which the magistrates were placed. e chairman 
called upon the multitude to give thred cheers for the 
cavalry, taking off his hat and waving it, and the people 
résponded heartily. The cavalry and the whole of the 
peace officers replied by cheering, the former at the 
same time brandishing their sabres. A short coosulta- 
tion now took place amongst the justices, and they 
immediately issued warrants for the apprehension 
of Hen Hunt, Joseph Johnson, John Knight, and 
James Moorhouse. Mr. Nadin, the deputy constable of 
Manchester, accompanied by a host of special con- 
stables, was appointed to arrest the delinquents, and 
the Manchester and Salford Cavalry dashed forward 
into the crowd. The Riot Act was read by the Rev. 
Mr. Ethelstone and by Mr. John Sylvester, but the 
people were not aware of it and no time was allowed 
them to disperse. The cavalry began to cut the people 
that were vot able to get out of their way, and a scene 
of terror and confusion ensued, Some of the people 
pelted the cavalry with stones, Men, youths, and 


* The Life and Tine of the Right Hon. John 
Bright. By WILLIAM ROBERTSON. (Rochdale: published 
by the Author.) 
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women were indiscriminately sabred or trampled down. 
In ten minutes from the commencement of the havoo 
the field was an o and almost deserted space. 
Henry Hunt, Knight, Elizabeth Gaunt, and James 
Johnson were dragged by Nadin and his assistants to 
the ma tes. James Moorhouse and others escaped. 
The Prince Regent Cheshire Cavalry, under the charge 
of Lieut.-Col. Townsend, and the 15th 

Royal Artillery train here made their appearance on the 
ground. The sun looked down through a sultry and 
motionless air. The curtains and bliuds of the windows 
within view were all closed. A gentleman or two might 
occasionally be seen looking out from a new house, near 
the door of which a group of persons (special constables) 
were collected, and apparently in conversation. Others 


were assisting the wounded or carrying off the dead. The 


hustings remained, with a few broken and hewed flag- 
staves erect, and a torn and gashed banner or two 
droopiog, whilst on the whole field were strewed caps, 
bonnets, hats, shawls, and shoes, and other parts 
of male and female dress, trampled, torn, and bloody. 
The yeomanry had dismounted —some were easing their 
horses’ girths, others adjusting their accoutrements, 
and some wiping their sabres. Several mounds of 
human beings still remained where they had fallen, 
crushed down and smothered. Some of these were still 
groaing, others with staring eyes were gasping for 
breath, and others would never breathe more. All was 
silent, save those low sounds, and the occasional 
snorting and pawing of steeds. Persons might some- 
times be noticed peeping from attics and over the tall 
ridgings of houses, but they quickly withdrew, as if fear- 
ful of being observed, or unable to sustain the full gaze 
of a scene so hideous and abhorrent.” 


_ The following, which is very correctly stated, 
is given concerning Mr. Bright's first oratorical 
attempts: 

In 1830, Messrs. John Bright, Oliver Ormerod, 
Thomas Booth, and other gentlemen introduced the 
temperance causo into Rochdale, and one of the first 
lecturers they brought forward in the Theatre in 
Toad-lane was the Rev. Mr. Crookshank, who was at 
that time koown as the Dundee Carter.“ Snbse- 
quently the Rev. Mr. Thistlewaite, vioar of Bolton, 
and other gentlemen spoke on the subject of tem- 
perance, under the auspices of the admirers of the 
cause, Meetings were next held in the country places 
surrounding Rochdale, and the first time that Mr. 
Bright spoke in public was in the Unitarian School- 
room, at Catley-lane Head, near Healey. On the 
way he and Mr. O. Ormerod recited to each other their 
prepared speeches, and it was arranged between them 
that they were to prompt each other if there was any 
likelibood of a breakdown. The room was crowded, 
and Mr. Bright in beginning his address was very 
nervous, but gained confidence as he proceeded, and 
delivered his speech with effect, aud was warmly 
1 — 

e second time Mr. Bright spoke in public was at 
— 2 in the old Wesleyan Chapel. It got noised 
ab in the town that a number of “ unfledged 
speakers” were going to spout” on temperance, and 
the edifice was crowded, long before the time of com- 
mencing the gag by persons who came there more 
out of curiosity. he aspiracts were Messrs John 
Bright, Oliver Ormerod, Thomas Booth, John Pidduck, 
and James Ecroyd, and they acquitted themselves cre- 
ditably. The third speech of Mr. Bright was delivered 
at Whitworth, when he attempted a loftier strain but 
broke down. It was his intention to iuvtroduce the 
upas tree in the course of his speech, to illustrate the 
deadly effects of intoxicating liquors, but when he. 
came to the part where he intended to introduce the | 
figure be forgot the name of the tree, and, after beat- 
ing about the bush, he floundered and was compeiled 
to turn round to his friend Mr. O. Ormerod, to ask 
“What is next, Oliver?’ The audience roared with 
laughter. He threw his prepared speech entirely over- 
board and started speaking extempore. For a time 
his arguments were not very forcible, but he improved 
and wound up with a very neat peroration. At this 
time he hesitated when speaking. It was not an im- 
pediment, but a difficulty as to the choice of proper 
words; in the course of time, however, he became 
more fluent. 


It seems that it was the Rey. John Aldis, 
Baptist minister, whose advice induced Mr. 
Bright to abandon the memoriter style. 

Mr. Robertson gives us some figures relating 
to Mr. eee success as & pie. wera at this 
period, ss he afterwards refers to him as an 
occasional billiard player ; talks of his connec- 
tion with a local literary institute, and then 
narrates the history of the great Church-rate 
struggle which took place in 1840, upon which 
occasion Mr. Bright delivered a very forcible 
speech, and from which, taking it from the 
pages before us, we shall be excused if we 

e the following extract 

I would that that venerable fabric were tho represen- 
tative of a really reformed Church—of a Church sepa- 
rated from the foul connection with the State—of a 
Church depending upon her own resources, upon the 
zeal of her people, upon the truthfulness of her prin- 


ciples, and upon the blessings of her spiritual Head | 
on would the Church be really free from ber old 


vices, then would she run a career of brighter and still | 


brightening glory; then would sbe unite heart and 
hand with her sister churches in this kingdom, in the 
great and glorious work of evangelising the people of 
this great empire, and of every clime throughout the 
world | triends, the time is coming when a State- 
Church will be unknown in England, and it rests with 
* to accelerate or retard that happy consummation. 

call upon you to gird yourselves for the contest which 
is impending, for the hour of conflict is approaching 
when the people of England will be arbiters of their 
own fate; when they will have to choose between civil 
and religivus liberty or the iron hoof, the mental 
thraldom of a hireling State priesthood! Men of Roch- 
dale, do your duty! You know what becomes you ! 
Maintain the great principles you profess to hold dear, 
unite with me in the firm resolve that under no possible 
circumstances: will you ever pay a Church-rate ; and 
though the fate of Thorogood may await vou, prove 
that good and holy principles can nerve the heart, and 


Hussars and the 


| foundation—namely, on the 
the most immoral and filthy of all despotisms over one 
of the fairest portions of the earth which it has deso- 


not been able to dostroy. I 


ultimately our cause, your cause, the world’s cause, 
shall triumph gloriously. I now move as an amend- 


ment, That no Church-rate be granted before the 
goth day of July, 1841, and that this meeting stand 


adjourned to that day.” (Great cheering.) 


Few know of Mr. Bright as a writer, yet in 


1842 he was acontributor to the Vicar’s Lantern, 
a journal started in opposition to one esta- 
blished by Dr. Molesworth, vicar of Rochdale. 
Here we find him touching on the Corn Laws, 
on tithes, on (hurch- rates, on the State-Church, 
on the aristocracy. No good 
time done amongst his own 

Mr. Bright was not a contributor. 
find him throwing himself into the Anti-Corn 


ople,’”’ to which 


Law agitation—his connection with which is 


very well illustrated by our author. 

_ Mr. Robertson goes on to trace the political 
life of Mr. Bright in all its stages, giving re- 
markably well-chosen and characteristic ex- 
tracts from public speeches. We are glad that 
he has not omitted the Papal agitation, during 
which some of Mr. Bright’s best speeches were 
delivered; and, of course, the Russian war is 
treated at length, but in just proportion. It 

is curious, just now, to read the following from 

one of the orator’s speeches on the latter sub- 
ject :—. 

1 have said nothing of the abundant evidence there 
is that we are not only at war with Russia, but with all 
the Christian — espa of the Turkish Empire, and 


that we are building up our Eastern policy on a false 


tual maintenance of 


lated, and over a population it has degraded but has 


wretched delusion that we are fighting for civilisation 
in supporting the Turk agaiust the Russian, and against 
the subject Christian population of Turkey. 
Information upon almost every question in 
which Mr. Bright has taken part is to be found 
in this work, with several details of private life 
extremely interesting, extremely refreshin g, 
but which we scarcely like to requote. Let 
let us say that this work, while it cannot add 
tothe majesty of Mr. Bright’s reputation, can 
scarcely be other than a powerful stimulus in 
favour of a noble private life and a self-sacri- 
fleing patriotism. 
life—well, one cannot say all that one would like 
to say. Mr. Robertson, while in hia five 
hundred pages saying much, has by no means 
said all, and poseibly one must be of Mr. 
Bright's own strength and stature in order 
fully to be able to know, to understand, or to 
write of him, 


— — — 


“SIR TITUS SALT.““ 


Sir Titus Salt’s position was so prominent 
and so peculiar that it was inevitable bis bio- 
graphy should be written within no great 
period after his decease. Those who know him 
merely as the successful manufacturer, the 
member of Parliament, the gracions almoner 
from his own princely fortune, might have been 
inclined to rank him as one of a class who 
suffer trom closer acquaintance, It is becuuse 
Sir Titus did not suffer in this fashion, but 
rather gained, that his life so thoroughly 
— record. It is even more interesting to 
contemplate him in his struggles than in his 
successes: to follow him into retirement only 
adds reverence to the respect that such success 
may claim. His contern for others was inten- 
sified by the prosperity which too often only 
hardens; that he was at once a manufacturer and 
a social reformer—never looking at the one 
interest apart from the other—justifies a special 
claim for him among the men ofthe century. It 
has been well said that he developed the truest 
idea of education for the soul while providing 
clothing for the body. The career of such a 
man must abound in lessons for an industrial 
community. 

Sir Titus Salt was the son of a highly- 
respected Yorkshireman, who resided at an 
old-fashioned manor-house at Morley—a village 
of some 2,000 inhabitants—and - 8 was en- 
gaged as an ironfounder. Titus was the first 
of a large family, consisting of three sons and 
four daughters. The life was quiet, pious, un- 
pretentious. The parents were staunch Non- 
conformists ; the mother a woman of sweet, 
poy elevated character, whose influence on 

er children was stroug and abiding. Puno- 
tuality, economy, and reverence were the three 
laws of the household. 

To bis father he was indebted for many wise counsels, 
and for instructions in practical mechanics with which 
his former occupation made him familiar. But hk 
higher home education was imparted by his mother. 
It was from her he acquired that respect for religion, 
that regard for the Sabbath, that reverence ou entering 
the house of God, that personal attachmeut to Chris- 
tian ministers and their work, which were retained as 
log as he lived, It wus by her alone his youthful 
lips were taught to pray, to read the Bible both morn. 
ing and eveuing, and ty make it mau of his counsel 
in the house of his pilgrimage.” 


* Sir Titus Salt, Bart., his Life and its Lessons, By 
tho Ror. R. BALGdAuN IE. (Hodder and Stougaton.) 
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work was at this 


Then we 


But one cannot write of that 


— 


At the age of thirteen, after his family had 
removed from Morley, Titus went to the school 
of Mr. Enoch Harrison at Wakefield, where he 
received not only education but edification — 
acknowledging always how much he owed to 
his teacher. Titus was more remarkable for 
his steadiness than his quickness; and it is 
much to the credit of Mr. Harrison that, though 
he was not likely to gain éclat from a brilliant 
scholar, he soon saw tokens of those lofty ele- 
ments of character which did so much to make 
Titus Salt what he afterwards was. 

Daniel Salt did not succeed in the farm he 
had taken near Wakefield on leaving Morley, 
and when at seventeen, the question of what 
Titus was to do presented itself, it was evident 
that his father could give him little money aid. 
He was for two years in Wakefield with a 
wool-stapler, and when, at the end of that 

eriod “bis father got rid of his unfortunate 
— of His farm, the family removed to Brad- 
ford, Titus joined them there, and found a situa- 
tion in the large house of Messrs. Rouse and 


Son, woolstaplers, where his experience in all 


ve said nothing of the ness, and softness of fibre. 


| 
| 
| 


hands, 


' 
’ 


that pertains to wool-sorting was largely in- 
creased. His occupation there is thus described 
by Mr. Balgarnie :— 


He is a tall young man with a “brat,” or loose 
blouse, worn over his clothes to keep them clean ; the 
fleece of’ wool is unrolled and spread out on the board; 
being impregnated, with natural grease, it holds en- 
tangled in iis fibre a variety of substances with which 
the sheep, while liviog, had come into contact. These 
must be carefully removed. All the wool of the fleece 
is not of the same quality, but varies in length, fine- 
It is the business of the 
sorte, to separate these different qualities, and to put 
each into a basket. It is evident such occupation 
requires long and careful educaticn both of the eye and 
the hand. Had Titus Salt confined his attention ex- 
clusively to this one department of the business, and 
then at once joined bis father, be might perhaps have 
been a successful woolstapler, but uot a manufacturer ; 
but, as we have said, he resolved to know every pro- 
cess, from the fleece ta the fabric, and into each be 
put his heart. Tse processwas washiog with 
alkali or soap and water, and bis knowledge of this 
served him in after years, when his first experiments in 
alpaca began, and which he performed with his ‘own 
‘The next processs was combing. It is neces. 
sary in the production of yarn that all the fibres should 
be drawn out and laid down smooth and distinct, 


and that all extraneous matters should be extracted. 


When Titus Salt was with the Rouses this operation 
was done by hand; now the combing machine, with 
its ingenious improvements, bas superseded it, and 
become the glory of the trade. The woo! thus combed 
is prepared for spinning This process consists in 
passing the “slivers” of combed wool between a series 
of rollera, which produce rovings.” It is immediately 
from these rovings that yarn is produced by 
spinning, which is then woven into fabrics. 


After two years of this work, he joined his 
father in business under the firm of Daniel Salt 
and Son.’ It soon became evident that there 
was ample scope for the energies of the young 
partner, in the woolstapling line, whicb was 
rapiily increasing. He threw his whole soul 
into it, with the ardour and enthusiasm of 
youth. No difficulties were insurmountable ; 
no fluctuations were allowed to damp his courage 
or thwart his purposes. Tbe business increased 
wonderfully under his hands.” But he had 
time for thought of others. He became a 
teacher in Horton-lane Sunday-school, and 
showed the same energy and determination 
there: — 

The Sunday-school work diverted his thoughts and 
sympathies once a week into other channels, leading 
away from self and business, Godwards. In trying to 
teach others he was bimself taugbt, aud in becoming 
associated with a band of Christian werkers he formed 
friendships that conduced to the growth of his true 
manhood. In such circumstances the Sunday was not 
a day of idleness or of weariness to him, but one of 
pleasant and profitable occupation, and if any young 
tran should be constrained to follow such an example, 
— doubt not he will personally reap the advantage of 
c. . 

But it was not on the Sunday only that Mr. Titus 
Sait devoted time and energy tothe benefit of others, 
he early began to manifest that sympathy with the 
working classes which took so many practical forms 
afterwards. By the power of sich sympathy he 
acquired an influence over men which increased as he 
grew in years, and won the esteem of the community, 
His first appearance on any public ocoasion was one 
long to be remembered in Bradford. In the year 1825 
there was a strike among the woolcombers which lasted 
six months, and produced great fear and alarm. In 
fact, it was a civil rebellion, in which blood was shed 
and life sacrificed. All business was stopped, and the 
operatives, being liberally supplied with money from a 
distances, were emboldened in their recklese course, 
Added to the stoppage of trade, a large barking firm 
with which the tradesmen of Bradfurd bad extensive 
dealings, now suspended payment, by which many 
were seriously affected, and a pubic panic thus 
ensued, But it was not until May, 1826, that 
matters reached a crisis. The .«cperatives, thinking 
that the introduction of weaving wacbinery was the 
cause of all these disasters, and inflamed by popular 
demagogues, proceeded to attack Horsfall’s mill. But 
what hai Mr. Titus Salt to do with this remember 
(says a living eye-witness) Titus Salt took an active part 
in trying to bring the malcontents to reason; he went 
into the very thick of the mob, and was not frightened 
a bit, be remonstrated and reasoned with them, but al] 
in vain.” When, however, they refused to listen to 
reason, and proceeded to violence, the case was altered, 
he stood up for law and order in spite of all conse- 
quences ; special constables were required to protect 
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both life and property. The same eye-witness says, 
I remember seeing William Rand and Titus Salt hur- | 
rying up and down, trying to induce their fellow- 
townsmen to come forward as special constables. When 
the military were called out, one of them dashed along 
the streets, warning the inhatjtants to keep within 
doors as their lives were in dangtr.” 

The result was, the mob was dispersed, but not until 
the Riot Act had been read, and several persons killed 
or wounded. We narrate these incidents as supplying 
interesting proof of the public spirit of Mr. Titus Salt 
at the age of twenty-three. Few young men would 
have ventured to face a mob of excited workmen, and 
to calm them by moral suasion, and this step was more 
remarkable from his naturally quiet dispositioo. But 
it is worthy of notice that the strong sense of duty 


that actuated him on this occasion was a prominent | 


feature of his own life. When his mind was convinced 
of the rectitude of any cause that demanded his sup- 
port, no obstacle deterred him, his natural timidity 
forsook him, and became bold and self-reliant in dealing 
with masses of men. 


Thus he went on till he had reached the prime 
of manhood. In the year 1836, he fortunately 
alighted on the Alpaca wool, which no one had 
yet been able to use in manufacture, and his 
behaviour, after the idea of turning it to indus- 
trial purposes, is so characteristic that we must 
be allowed to quote Mr. Balgarnie’s account of 
it:— 

It was at this juncture Mr. Titus Salt happened to 
soo the new material, of which he had no previous 
knowledge. Having pulled out a handful from ono of 
the bales, he examined it as a woolstapler would, but 
raid nothing, and quietly went his way. Some time 
after, business again brought him into Liverpool, when 
he took occasion to visit a second time the warehouse 
containing the nondescript wool, and, spent some time 
minutely examining it. It was evident that during 
the interval a new idea had taken possession of his 
mind, and he was now seriously revolving it; but in 
this instance he not only examined the material, but 
took away a small quantity in his handkerchief and 
brought it to Bradford, with a view to ascertain if any- 
thing could be made of it. In furtherance of this 
inquiry, be shut himself up in a room, saying nothing 
to anyone. The first act was thoroughly to scour the 
material he bad brought, which operation he performed 
with his own hands, Hethen carefully examined the 
fibre, testing its strength, and measuring its length. 
Whether be spun any of it into thread we do not 
know, but the result of his experiments thus far was 
a surprise to himself. Ile saw before him a long glossy 
wool, which he believed was admirably adapted for those 
light fancy fabrics in the Bradford trade, which were 
then in general demand, 


It was about this time he happened to meet his 
friend John Hammond, whom he tried to interest in this 
new staple. He said to him, “John, I have been to 
Livorpool and seen some alpaca wool ; I think it might 
be brought into use.” But John Hammond did not 
encourago him in such a speculation... As for Mr, Salt, 
venior, ho strongly advised his son to have nothing to 
do with the nasty stuff; but tho advice of neitber 
friend nor father availed to shake his opinion that the 
staple iu question was highly valuable and capable of 
being used in the worsted trade. ludeod, the more 
others disparaged it, the more tenaciously be held to 
the opinion which had been formed after much thought 
and exporiment, and if no one could be found to approve 
or encourage, why should he not have the courage in 
this matter to act for himself? 

The leading facts of Sir Titus Salt’s later career 
are so well known that we hardly need to out- 
line them—bhow his factory extended and his 
„bands increased, till they reached several 
thousands, and how a model village, with a set 
of the most admirable institutions for aiding 
self- respect and self-improvement, were founded 
and carried on, whilst he, not slothful in busi- 
ness, forgot not the rest of the apostolic injunc- 
tion, but was ever intent in good works and in 
charity, and how, at last, on account of his 
services to the State as much as a manufacturer 
as a politician, he was honoured with a title. 
Saitaire is undoubtedly one of the most re- 
markable monuments any man of recent times 
has raised for himself, and those who made 
themselves most closely acquainted with its 
character, would be the most ready to admit 
this, For energy in business, for foresight and 
discretion, for piety, for benevolence, and that 
completely tempered and lofty character which 
is, perhaps, more rare than genius itself, Sir 
Titus Salt stands pre-eminent, and will long be 
eet to as one of the fluest specimens of self- 

elp in its nobler aspects. 


The book contains .many good anecdotes. 
This is one :—Dr. Gutbrie aud Mr. Binney on 
one occasion spent a week at Crow Nest. One 
day at dinner, Linney having asked for boiled 
mutton, it was handed to him, with caper sauco, 
to which, it appeared, he had a great aversion. 
On its being sent back, the host inquired, 
‘* What is the matter?“ Ob, nothing,” ro- 
joined Guthrie, “its only Binney cuttiny 
capers!” That must have been a happy week. 

Mr. Balgarnio's book is written with no little 
zest, aud bears on every puge tbe touch of a 
warm enthusiusm for the subject; but we are 
inclined to regret eomewhat the presence here 
and there of an effusite egotism, aud an over 
facility in obtruding the lesson of every sépa- 
rate incident and event. We are inclined to 
think that he might have been more effective 


had he detached the narrative wholly from the pe. e 1 “to 
lessons of the life, which are indeed so wrapt Joyce and ARTHUR LOcKER. In Two Vols, (Sampson | 
up in the life itself, as to need but little sepa- Low, Marston, Searle, and Co.) 


rate and homiletio celebration. 


But, in spite 
of this, the volume conveys a very fair idea of 
its subject in his several relations, and is certain 
to * good influences on many of those who 
read it. 


— —— — — 


“THE HISTORY OF A CRIME.”* 


M. Victor Hugo gives us some of his most 
effective writing in this book. The touch of 
egotistic interest is just sufficient to impart the 
needful relief to the half-tragic and wholly 


helpless efforts put forth by a few of the 
select“ against the schemes by which Louis 
Napoleon subverted the Republic he bad sworn 
to protect, and transformed himself from a Pre- 
sident into a Dictator. Thero can be no doubt 
whatever that in this case the saw was verified 
that gives as the reason why, when it succeeds, 
treason is longer treason. The binding 
sanctity off an sath in public matters, the duty 
owing to a form of Government which has 
| trusted a man and elevated him, were all out- 
raged by the Mysterious Man of the Elysée,” 


as Victor Hugo rather loves to designate the 
late Emperor. The book is so circumstantial, 
and yet so vivid, so direct in its charges, and so 
little inclined to temper forms of expression, 
that we can easily understand why it was 
deemed best to reserve its publication till the 
book could be regarded as history. Certainly 
—though it needs to be conf that Victor 
Hugo has never minced matters—there would 
have been some sense of revolt against ‘‘ accom- 
plished facts” and all the courtly decencies of 
civilised government, if this book had been 


ublished at a time when Louis Napoleon was 
— the cheek of our Queen and waxing 
enthusiastic over the sagacity of her Consort, 
when visits were mutually pleasant and mutual 
flattery beguiled the hours at the Tuileries. 
the light of Louis Napoleon’s miserable abdi- 
cation and flight, this book, in some points, 
may be said to give arguments for patience, in 
view of those fateful, but righteous, retribu- 
tions, which are lost sight of in the survey of 
less prominent careers, but which only need the 
touch of a poet to restore belief in them, as 
against the teachings of materialists and 
sceptics. In Louis Napoleon’s history there 
redly lie the elements of tragedy for a 
future Shakespeare. 


The peculiar sense of mere weak enthusiasm 
contending against the already fixed neces- 
sities of things often imparts something of a 
grotesque air to the narrative—which is all the 
more attractive that the writer never seems to 
regard it as such, Indeed, the narrative is 
wholly saved from the effects that would cer- 
tainly have weakened it, and made it senti- 
mental almost, had he for a moment become 
alive to this possibility, and this the more that 
he can ever and anon break away into a kind of 
grim humour. Appeals to the power of up- 
turned paving-stones and down-turned omni- 
buses, in the guise of ‘* barricades,” in the 
same moment with appeals to eternal justice 
and the laws of right, would have been simply 
inconsistent had it not been that M. Victor 
Hugo is not only sincere as a mau, but as an 
artist. That picture of his addressing the 
soldiers, drawn up in order and fully armed, 


against the traitor, whom they are there to sup- 
port, on the risk of being themselves branded as 
traitors, and the words falling on their ears 
with no disturbance of their calm impassivity, 
is only relieved from a touch of the high-flown 
into which patriotic refugees are prone to fall 
by the fact that the wan could thus risk his 
lite and could thus effectively tell the story. 
M. Victor Hugo is a master of the art of narra- 
tive. He knows how to introduce a private and 
domestic touch. Nothing could be more effec- 
tive than some of the unobtrusive glimpses we 
have here of Madame Hugo and of other ladies. 
In a different vein, the description of the way 
in which the Court of Justice was disposed of is | 


exquisite the unconscious or but half- conscious 


irony is almost unequalled. But the descrip- | 
tion of how the poor Representatives (suddenly 


seized, without discrimination of youth or age) | 


were huddled away into filtby prisons, is most 


impressive, illustrating as it does in the most 
matter-of-fact way the unscrupulous mind of 
the man who ordered such a movement. We 
must allow Victor Hugo to give a photograph 


riences of the Representatives in their prison- 
quarters :— 


ortwo. Here is the picture of the first expe- 


Nigbt came. ‘lhey were hungry. Several had not 
eaten since the morning. M. Howyn de Trauchiere, a 


man of considerable kindness and devotion, who had 


barracks. Ile collected five francs from each Kepre- 


acted as porter at tbe Mairie, acted as forager at the 


ss — — 


ye- Witness, By Victor Heco. 


from an omnibus, and calling on them to turn 


sentative, and they sent and ordered a dinner for 220 
from the Café d’Orsay, at the corner of the Quay and 
the Rue du Bac. They dined badly but merrily, 
Cookshop mutton, bad wine, and cheese. There was 
no bread, They ate as they best could, one standing, 
another on a chair, one at a table, another astride on 
his bench, with his plate before him, ‘‘as at a ballroom 
supper, a dandy of the Right said laughingly 
—Thuriot de la Rosière, son of the regicide Tburiot. 
M. de Rémusat buried his head im his hands. Emile 
Peau said to him, We shall get over it.“ And Gus- 
tave de Beaumont cried out, addressing himself to the 
Republicans, ‘‘And your friends of the Left! Will 
they preserve their honour?! Will there be an insur- 
rection at least?” They passed each other the dishes 
and plates, the Right showing marked attention to the 
Left. Hore is the opportunity to bring about a 
fusion,” said a young Legitimist. Troopers and can- 
teen men waited upon them. Two or three tallow 
candles burnt and smoked on each table. There were 
few glasses. Right and Left drank from the same, 
„Equality, fraternity,” exclaimed the Marquis Sau- 
vaire Barthelemy, of the Right. And Victor Henne- 
quin answered him, But not liberty.” 


Tho next exhibits the courteous considera- 
tion shown in the mode of conveyance to 
prison— 

When the last omnibus was reached, there were only 
seventeen places for eighteen Represcntatives. The 
most active mounted first. Antony Thouret, who 
himself alone equalled the whole of the Right, for he 
had as much mind as Thiers, and as much stomach as 
Murat; Antony Thouret, corpulent and lethargic, was 
the last. Wheu be appeared on the threshold of the 
omnibus in all his hugeness, a cry of alarm arose, 
Where was he going to sit 

Antony Thouret, noticing Berryer at the bottom of 
the omnibus, went straight up to him, sat down on his 
knees, and quietly said to him, “ You wanted com- 
pression,’ Monsieur Berryer. Now you have it.” 

This describes their table, or want of 
table :— 

The prisoners greedily seized the broad and the por- 
ringer. The bread was black and sticky; the por- 
ringer contained a sort of thick water, warm and 
reddish. Nothiog can be compared to the smell of 
this soup.“ As for the bread, it only smelt of 
mouldiness, 

However grvat their hunger, most of the prisoners 
during the first moment threw down their bread on 
the floor, and emptied down the hole with the iron 


ra, 

Nevertheless, the stomach craved ; the hours passed 
by, they picked up the bread, and ended by oating it, 
One prisoner went so far as to pick up the porringer, 
and to attempt to wipe out the bottom with his bread, 
which he afterwards devoured. Subsequently, this pri- 
soner, a Representative set at /iberty in exile, descri 
this dietary, and said to me, A hungry stomach has 
no nose.“ 


And this, the conditions under which they 
rested or slept :— 


Thore was no bed. 

At eight o'clock in he „ the gaoler came into 
the coll and reached’ down and removed somethiag 
which was rolled up on a — near the ceiling. This 
something was a hammock. 

The hammock having been fixed, hooked up, and 
spread out, the gaoler wished his prisoner ‘* Good 
night.” 

here was a blanket on the hammock, and some- 
times a mattress some two inches thick. The prisoner, 
wrapped in this covering, tried to sleep, and only suc- 
ceeded in shivering. 

But on the morrow he could, at least, remain lying 
down all day in his hammock ! 

Not at all. 

At seven o'clock in the morning the gaoler came in, 
wished the Representative a Good morning,” made 
him get up, and rolled up the hammock on its shelf near 
the ceiling. 

But in this case could not the prisoner take down the 
authorixed hammock, unroll it, and lie down again | 

Yes, he could. But then there was the 222 
This was the routine. The hammock for the night, 
the chair for the day. 


Of course there is something to be said for 
Louis Napoleon—and this Mr. Blanchard Jer- 
rold has done bis best to say; bis accession 
may in a certain short-sighted way, as has been 
urged, have been accomplished for the good of 
France. But morality can never admit falsity 
to oaths and cruelty to the unoffending and the 
untried: a calculating expedience combined 
with a low morality is the best that can be 
claimed for the Man of Sedan,“ and the more 


he is magnified as.a politician and successful 
ruler the more he must suffer asaman. He 
did not seek to lay the foundations of the city 
in righteousness, and at last he suffered his 
humiliation. 

This ‘History of a Crime,” though of 
course. so far partisan, will be not only 
essentially requisite to the future historian, 
but it - is a book that should be read by every 
ove who would learn from a distinguished actor 
in the events described what were the feelings, 
the thoughts, and aspirations of the men whose 
political careers were suddenly ended and their 
lives embittered by the falsenees and the suc- 


| cess of Louis Napoleon. 


The translation is, on the whole, faithfully 
and vigorously done, though we cannot help 
expressing our surprise that writers such as 
Messrs. Joyce and Locker should be guilty of 


such solecisms as eayiog over and over again, 
as at p. 30, vol. I., The door of the courty ard 


was hurdly thut than it reopened.” Either 
the ‘“‘bardly” should be no sooner,” or 
the than should de when.” 


* 
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MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY. ing” should attract—we were going to use the 
If any one should desire to form an opinion con- | stereotyped phrase, many of our readers — We 
cerning the extent to which the periodical literature ought to say all public worshippers. The writer 
of this country is of service to it or does honour to | has the analytical faculty, 80 that he can take his 
it, he should give a careful reading to the maga- subject to pieces and put it together again in a 
zines for the present month. He will ind in them a 
thought of the highest kind directed to the eleva- the control of congregational Sin gi 0g. : 
tion of the people. He will find cultured religious In Blackwood Miss Irene Macgillicuddy finishes 
feeling and knowledge ; able expositions of mental her tender recollections” — one of the most 
and physical science, papera on social elevation and 
the best of the literature of helle lettres. Taking it 
as a whole, we should say that a lofty patriotic 
sentiment pervades it throughout, aad that it has 
both great moral purpose and great moral influence. 
We begin with Fraser, where, first, we find one of 
those articles for which Fraser has always been con- 
spicuous—on England and her Colonies. The writer 
critically surveys the imperial interests of both. 
We scarcely see our way to Mr. Baden-Powell’s 
conclusion in favour of more extensively arming the 
„Unity of the Empire,” but his paper is careful 
and well considered. Mr. Francis Newman next 
gives some practical suggestions concerning 
teaching English—a subject concerning which a 
good many practical suggestions are needed. In the 
article on the The Position of the Evangelical 


appeared for many a day. 


we reviewed some time ago—is to give us a second 
series. The present one is on ‘‘ Religion.” 
revolutionise some English ideas npon the religious 
character of the French people, and, we hope, make 
them more religious by making them more chari- 
table. 
learn not a little from Schools of Mind and Man- 
ners, where there are some interesting remini- 
scences as well as some ingenious hints. Of the 
atter— 


Our survey tends to the conclusion that at no time have 
manners been to left to form themselves as now. We 
hear of people forgetting theia manners, but some of our 
youth stand in danger of never learning them, While 
so great a point is made of thoroughness in all other 


; , 1 8 learning, the mere A B C grounding of manners 
Party in the Church of England,” the writer throatens to be left untaught. It seems supposed that, 


reviews the origin, relationships and characteristics given so much intellectual culture, boys and girls, by 
of that party with a view to showing that it is in a the mere process of growing old, turn into polite, con- 
false bas d that! ad of ealtivatinn Iii | siderate men and women. We do not believe it. Many 
alse position, an that instead of cu tivating igh arts and sciences are more easily acquired late in life 
Church recognition it should rather cultivate a fra- than a good manner. If people are to behave well, 
ternal feeling towards the Nonconformists. He | they must be early taught to behave—a practice that 
oouin teat, 4 om amen Goahection ond avmacthe wlth demands unceasing sacrifices of minute personal likings 
y = Ses 1 to the general pleasure and convenience. 
Nonconformists would be the most effective and _ Lately hints have been thrown eut that in certain 
telling form of that protest against Sacerdotalism, igh circles high breeding is going out of vogue. We 
which is so needed in the present day, and which 
the Evangelical party are by their position and by 


o not fly at such high game, especially as culture of 
mind is there alleged to be as much neglected as refine- 

their antecedents, especially bound to make,” and 

again :— 


ness of knowledge is felt of such supreme importance, 
who need ta be sometimes reminded that, in intercourse 


— — — — 


her own magazine, indicating to us already that she 
is going to give us a good plot, in the capability of 
doing which she is second only to Mr, Willie 
Collins, There is also a very readable paper on 
the Orkney Islands, and some more light literature 
—the ‘‘ White Hen” being slightly humorous. 
The Duhblin4University’s principal article (with 


tinction between clergy and laity, and to introduce into — 
gelical section of the Church of England would make The Gentleman’s commences with a novel from 
but by setting before the Christian people of England 

time. Mrs. Lynn Linton writes with tempting 
of sympathy with modern thought, much that is anti- 
which to persons outside their pale looks like want of | on“ the Law of Likeness and its Working.” There 
not discern the signs of the times sufficiently to see that J, i 

which might bear re-quotation now on a large 
sball be the absolute equality of all men, and which 

To find that animal within 
lixe so many other — in Church, in State, in philo- 
ey 

signifieange the principles on whieh they originally a vigorous piece of writing; but what does the 
The action of Canon Ryle and of Evangelicals in law established, some one who loaths a Dissenter, 
that instead of this there rather should be an inter- | gion? 
now save the public influence of the Evangelical 
Spinoza’s doctrine, an eloquent description of the the editor cut out all the middle? A more incom- 
we hope, permanent feature, Ivy Leaves”—very | “an imaginary specimen of the Young America 
Religion” in Macmillan has given us another, but | something like it in this country. 
Mr. Norman Lockyer given us in Ears and Eyes 
The article by Professor Mahaffy on Schliemann’s 
coveries is gratefully recognised, but the Doctor’s 

an admirable portrait) is on Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
were great men before Agamemnon,” and to these The article is written with skill, but, it seems to 
cussed, and who bas not enjoyed the two tender persons will dissect living writers. The Hand 

The Cornhill has more fiction thay usual. Nane | to English readers. It is bold and liberal. A 


with his fellows, it is, after all, manners that make the 

Everywhere thore is a tendency to widen the dis- 

Christianity that sacer:lotal element from which in its Tals peace . of the two political articles a 

original form it was so singularly free. If the Evan- | Blackwood this month is significant and satisfactory. 

common cause with the Nonconformists in opposing Mr. Whyte Melvill We shall b t 

this 21 +i — 8 yte Melville. e 8 e curious to see 

Kreer whether Mr. Melville has changed since his Hraser 

a more liberal and a less professional type of Chris- 

tianity, they would be easily pardoned for much want sympathy of a Summer in the South,” and there 

quated in their methods of interpreting Scripture, much is a very interesting paper by Dr. Andrew Wilson 

faith in the Divine guidance of the world; but if their are some poems of Charles Dickens, quoted b 

ae ; ; * , . y 
Presbyter is but old Priest writ large,” if they can Mr. Percy Fitzgerald in an article on that subject, 

the future lies not with sacerdotalism in any form, but 

with a type of religion whose fundamental principle | scale, particularly the British Lion — 

will therefore tolerate class distinctions only so far as 8 Was & wonder sore 

they are necessitated by the division of labour, then, Was nothing but a BORE ! 

* in science, will show that they are in- Mr. Freeman’s article on the Terms of Peace is 

capable of carrying out and unfolding to their true 

stood, and that they know not the time of their visita- author mean when he says, ‘‘It may even be that 

tion. “| some specially zealous defender of the Church as by 

chapters, conferences, and congresses regarding the | and votes against the Burials Bill, adds, as a 

burials questions is condemned, and it is suggested | further merit, that the Turk is fighting for reli- 

communion of pulpits. This article contains much Temple Bar sustains its reputation in light lite- 

truth, but even a sharp facing about would scarcely | rature, with one exception. Every reader should 

party. We can only particularise some otber articles are good biographical sketches of Garrick and of 

in this number, such as en elaborate exposition of | Queen Christina; but one on Mrs. Norton—has not 

great Indian Fourfold Waterfall,” some hints con- | plete and unsatisfactory bit of writing has seldom 

cerning ‘‘ Free Trade and Reciprocity,” and a new, been printed. But Bret Harte’s ‘‘ Hoodlum Band” 

pleasant and very well done. condensed novel”—is the piece of the number. 
The author of the series of papers on ‘‘ Natural Perhaps Bret Harte does not know that we have 

in their present state we must forbear eriticim. Jobnny Ludlow” gives us another of his 

What an admirable paper in popular science has | biographical recollections in the Argosy—one of his 

A good many people will be first informed by Mr. 

Lockyer what these organs can do and are doing. 

** Mycenex is of the same tendency as most other 

articles on that subject. The value of the dis- 

inferences vot recognised. Imagination is excited 

about Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, but there 

these relics appear to have belonged. We are glad ue, with some reserve. That, however, is better 

to see Famines and Floods in India” well dis- than the “brutal plainness” with which some 

tales, one by Miss Cross and the other by Mr. Fer- on Peter's Keys,” by the Marquis de Nangis, treats 

guson, which enrich this month’s Macmillan ’. the Papacy from a point of view that will be fresh 

of it needs praise ; but we have enjoyed most the | Picturesque Transformation,” by Jullan Hawthorne, 


** Diasectivg a Daisy“ is a chapter in the poetry of | was so characteristic of the genius of his father, 


| papers on Miracle, by Mr. Conder, and on the 


better way. This is a paper for those who have | 


„Ideal University,” by Dr. Cook, are not entirely 
successful. There is good matter in each, but 
it wants cutting and sharpening. Mr. Burke's 
paper on the “ Employment of Capital in India,” 
is a geuniue and valuable contribution to the Indian 


difficulty the second that we have received this 


— 


amasing and humorous pieces of writing that has 
We are pleased to see | 
the author of French Home Life —a book which 


month. Very tender and pleasant is the“ Home 
Side of a Scientific Man.” Has the reader noticed 
that some of the best recent biographical writing 
has been by wives of their husbands ” 

Belgravia begins with a novel by Mr. Hardy, who 


has certainly a genius for country character and 


It will 


And some of our countrymen may also | 


dialect. One star, however, appears to be not 
enough for the Belgravian firmament, and so we 
have a tale by Mr. Wilkie Collins, and an unsur- 
passable article—‘ Living in Dread and Terror“ — 
by Mr&Richard Proctor, in which some deductions 
of science respecting the two moons of Mars are 
related with singular bumour. Mr. Mark Twain, 


with equal and characteristic humour continues his 


‘‘Random Notes, but Mark Twain, as we all 


know, can be other than humorous, as in the 


ment of manner. It is the classes with whom thorough- | 


— ee 


follow ing: 

During this day and the next we took carriage drives 
about the island aud over to the town of St. treorges, 
fifteen or twenty miles away. Such bard, excellent 
roads to drive over are not to be found elsewhere out 
of Europe. An intelligent young coloured man drove 
us, and acted as guide-book. lu the edge of town we saw 
five or six mountain-cabbage palms (atrocious name !) 
standing io a straight row, and equidistant to each 
other. These were not the largest nor the tallest trees 
I have ever seen, but they were the stateliest, the most 
majestic. That row of them must be the nearest that 
nature has ever come to counterfeiting a colonnade. 
These trees are all the same height, say sixty feet; the 
trunks as grey as granite, with a very gracual and 
perfect taper; without sign of branch or knot or 
flaw; the surface not looking like bark, but like 
granite that has been dressed but not polished. Thus 
allthe way up the diimnishing shaft for fifty feet; then 
it begins to take the appearance of being clorely 
wrapped, spool-fashion, with grey cord, or of having 
been turned in a lathe. About this point there is an 
outward swell, and thence upwards, for six feet or 
more, the cylinder is a bright, fresh green, and is formed 
of wrappings like those of au ear of green Indian corn, 
Then comes the great, spraying palm plume, also green. 
Other palm trees always lean out of the! perpendicular, 
or have a curve intbem. But the plumb-line could not 
detect a deflection in any individual of this stately 
row; they stand os straight as the colonnade of Baa'bec ; 
they have its great height, they have its gracefulness, 
they have its dignity ; in moonlight or twilight, and 
shorn of their plumes, thcy would duplicate it. 

And then, — 

We saw no bugs or reptiles to speak of, and so | was 
thinking of saying in print, in ageneral way, that there 
were none at all; but one night after | had gone to 
bed, the Reverend came into my room carrying some- 
thing, and asked, “Is this your boot?” 1 said it was, 
and he said he bad met a spider going off with it. Next 


morning he stated that just at dawn the same spider 
| raised his window and was coming in to get a shirt 


be glad to see the end of Cherry Ripe.” There | 
This number 


best—and Mrs. Wood is once more to the front in 


curious, eee sketch of Will o' the Mill.“ is, characterised by that peculiar subtlety which | 


_seience. Thanks! We shall know daisies better but the tale within the tale is, on the whole, more 


when wa wee them, ‘Congregational Sing- easily read in the son. It seems to us that the 


but saw him and fed. 

I inquired, ‘* Did he get the shirt 

No.“ 

„How did you know it was a shirt ho was after /’ 

„ could see it in his eye.” 

We saw a tree that bears grapes; and just as calmly 
and unostentatiously as a vine would doit. We saw 
an india-rubber tree, but out of season, possibly, so 
there were no shoes on it, nor braces, nor anything that 
a person would expect to find there. This gave it an 
impressively fraudulent look. There was exactly one 
mahogany tree on the island. I koow this to be reliable, 
because I saw a man who said he had counted it many 
a time, and could not be mistaken. He was a man 
with a hare lip and a pure heart, aud everybody said be 
was as true as steel. Such men are ali too few. 


of Belgravia is equal, perhaps 
superior, to any that has appeared. 

London Society has more than its customary genial 
light matter, the greater part of which it is too 
early to say anything about. There is good and 
healthy gossip in Club Cameos,” Here is one 
cameo :— 


The man who has been of the gentry for centuries 
never obtrudes his birth; but the xouveau riche, smart- 
ing under his social shortcomings, is always climbing 


* 


up his family tree, aud garrulous as to his ANCESLOTS e444 
The volunteer officer is always more military in hie 
ideas than the warrior. 


The Dissenting minister is 
often far more clerical in his attire than his brother of 
the Establishinent. Whenever we see an over-precision 
in dress, in language, and in the surroundings of a man 
or woman, we may be sure that his or ber introduction 
into the ranks of the cultivated is but recent. 


The Adventures of a Field Cricket” is a capital 
bit, well illustrated, of popular science—French in 
writing as in engravings’ Switzerland, by Pen 
and Pencil,” is also most eflectively illustrated. 
And bere again we suspect a forcign pencil, but a 
most masterly one. 

In Sunday at me we have been most impressed 
with the Dean of Canterbury's ** Sermons on Pre- 
paration for Eternity and Dr. Bonar’s ** Hymns of 
the Early Church. Edinburgh Sunday Free 
Breakfasts is a brief but suggestive description 0. 
a form of benevolent enterprise that is new to us, 
‘* Foxe’s Book of Martyrs” is effectively noticed, 
~-—Jeisure Hour has two very good papers on 
„Natural Magic,” and two by Miss Whately on 
„Charles Kingsley,” but in the latter there is just 
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a tone of theological depreciation which might well 
have been omitted. Then we have a traveller’s 
letters from the Rocky Mountains, and other'articles 
of various character. Both these jou nals begin 
the year well. And, by-the-bye, observe the 
coloured illustrations, 


like best Charlie's Revenge.“ Charles and 
Sarah Wesley is the title, also, of a good paper. 
Of the religious papers, Dr. 
‘* Parables,” is the best. Once again we call atten- 
tion to the original hymn-tunes in this journal. 
One by Sir George Elvey and one by Professor 
Macfarren in the present number are really 
superior additions to our psalmody. And 
Cassell’s Family Magazine? For once we do not 
quarrel with the Family Doctor,” who writes 
with good common-sense concerning hands and 
feet. Common-sense, in fact, is, now we come to 


— 


trated books of the . The frontispiece, drawn 
by a Chinese artist—the best we have ever seen 


. 8 
from such a source is a marvel of delicate colour | 


Roman Catholic and a Protestant. 


painting. The section on the Corea is not by Mr. 
Eden, but it is interesting as telling much in little 


space, concerning a comparatively unknown people. 
The Quiver has some well-written tales. “We | 


Barry, on the 


think of it, an eminent characteristic of the con- 


tents of this magazine. Instance the Average 
Servant,” Table Linen,” How my children were 
drilled,” &c, 

The Sunday Magazine contains a thoughtful 


Well-Spent Lives ; A Series of Modern Biographies. 
By HERBERT Epmonps. (Kegan Paul and Co) 
This is a book for which much cannot be said. It 
belongs to a class which is most necessary and 
useful; but which demands more than might be 


| handy and convenient. Ministers will do well to 
| examine it. 


Truth Elicitel: in a Conversation between a 


Being a Brief 


| Enquiry into the History and Doctrinal Teaching 
of Romanism adapted to the Requirements of the 


Times. By E. Srrruxxg. (London: Elliot Stock.) 
This is an octavo pamphlet of nearly a hundred 
pages, and is heartily recommended by several 


ministers in New Zealand as a book which, from 


supposed, a careful touch and a rare capacity of | 


concentration. 
not largely possess. 

writes very loosely. 
sketches of Wordsworth, Havelock, Faraday, Mr. 
Edward Parry, Wm. Wilberforce, Dr. James Hope, 


He is often commonplace, and 


George Moore. 
expense of other elements, in order, as the author 


says in his preface, that he might map out—not | 


These qualities Mr. Edmonds does 


His book is made up of 
George Bell and Sons.) 


its clearness and brevity, is suited for very exten- 
sive usefulness,” 

The Gospels Harmonised and Arranged in Short 
Readings. By the Rev. EpMunp Fow x, author of 
Plain Preaching to Poor People, &. (London: 
This little book contains 


the principal part of the Four Gospels, the pas- 
Dr. Arnold, David Livingstone, Professor Sedg- | sages being so arranged and divided that a better 
wick, Sir Charles Bell, Sir Samuel Romilly, and | knowledge may be gained than by reading a chapter 


| 


with any great precision, but in a general way— 
miracle or the same parable with some slight diffe- 


sermon by Dr. Allon on the Pathos of Life,” a 


beautiful paper by Dr. Macmillan on ‘‘ Snow,” one 
on ‘* Convalescent Homes” by Mrs. W. E. Glad- 


stone, a good Plea for the Navvy,” and a paper by 


L. N. R.“ on the Story and the Struggle 
of the English Bible.” No one could tell it better. 
May we suggest that Holy Communion” is very 
likely to be misunderstood ?—Mr. Black begins 
** Macleod of Dare,” in Good Words, in his favourite 
Western Highlands, but the Macleod is already in 
these early chapters brought te London. We have 
a graceful notice of the late Dr. Robert Bucha- 
non” from Dr. Symington’s pen; a well propor- 
tioned paper on Nero, from Mr. Haweis, and 
Dean Stanley’s sermon on ‘‘ Diversity and Unity.” 
Anent the latter; when will Dean Stanley under- 
stand Nonconformists? Add to these some quaint 
folk-lore of Palestine, a paper by Prebendary Row 
on Religious Belief and Modern Difficulties,” and 
an aceount of the remarkable Tay Bridge, and we 
have with still other matter, an unusually good 
first number of a new volume. 

We have also received the Fireside, Golden 
Hours, Home Wovds, the Child's Companion, Old 
Jonathan, Sylvia’s Home Journal, a new and 
admirably got up journal of dress and fashion for 
ladiee—and, why, we were almost forgetting Little 
Folks! Here we meet with Old Merry” with 
the Christmas Trees Queen, with everything ; we 
learn how to spend half a holiday in Canada; and 
but do not all the children of all our readers see 
Little Folks? No? Then it is a shame 

We have not received all the religious magazines, 
and must therefore give them a separate notice 
next week. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Christian Creed, its Theory and Practice. 
By the Rev. Srantey Leatues, M.A. (Hodder and 
Stoughton). Professor Leathes, in this work, has 
taken the subjects comprised in the document called, 
but without any good regson, the Apostle's Creed.” 
and given a series of addresses upon them. Of course 
that involves a discussion of the whole Christian 
creed. Professor Leathes bas not shrunk from this. 
His standpoint appears to be that of an Evangelical 


Broad Churchman, and in the preface to this work | 


| 
| 


| 


the different provinces in which the human mind 
has exerted itself in recent years, and to take from 
each au illustrious example of patient and suc- 
cessful toil. In a rough and general way truly! 
The prospectus is too large for Mr. Edmonds’ grasp, 
David Livingstone stands as the Explorer,” and 
no Missionary is included; Dr. Arnold is the 
„ Schoolmaster, but where is the Pastor? Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick is the ‘‘ Geologist,” but where is the 
Astronomer? The truth is, the book is pretentious, 
the sketches are neither long enough nor short 


Variety has been sought at the | here and there, as a whole, out of one Evangelist, 


and then perhaps reading out of another the same 
circumstances in somewhat different words. And 
as the first three Evangelists often record the same 


rences, these are given side by side in parallel 
columns, that the reader may note what the diffe- 


rences are. 


enough, and are loosely done; the best by far 


being the last, on George Moore. Still, as such 
books are clearly meant for young readers rather 


than for those who have read and studied bio- | 


! 
! 


The book is recommended by diocesan 
inspectors of schools as fitted to be useful to the 
teachers and students in our training colleges, to 
pupil teachers, Sunday-school teachers, and many 
others. : 

Studies Biblical and Oriental. By the Rev. 
Wittram TurNeR. (Edinburgh: Adam and 
Charles Black.) The subjects of these studies, 
while not of the vital importance which attaches 
to some great questions of the day, are both im- 
portant and interesting, and to some fascinating. 
They are—The Decipherment of Cuneiform In- 


graphical literature, it may well be that this book | scriptions described and tested Berosus—Nimrod 


may have its mission in exciting good impulses and 
awakening noble curiosities, 

Poetry for Children. 
LAMB. To which are added, Prince Dorus, and 
some hitherto «uncollected Poems by Charles Lamb. 
(Chatto and Windas.) We certainly owe both 
editor and publishers sincere thanks for this reprint 
of ** Poetry for Children, by Charles and Mary 
Lamb. The bibliography of the volume is most 
interestirg. The conception of the series ia which 
the Lambs’ books for children appeared was due to 
the well-known William Godwin, who issued a 
juvenile library of high excellence for these 
days. The Tales from Shakespeare,” so popular 
still, were the first contribution by which Charles 
Lamb added a trifle to his India Office salary, and 
this was succeeded by two or three others—one of 
them being the volume of Poetry for Children ”— 
a joint product of his and his sister’s. Copies of 
the original edition soon became very scarce, in 
1827 it was not to be had for love or money. 
At length—after many a search for it in libraries 
and on bookstalls—in the early half of the year 1877 
a copy of it reached London from Adelaide, South 
Australia, two precious tiny tomes, a most 
courteous and welcome gift from the Honourable 
William Sandover, who purchased them among 
others at a sale of furniture and books at Plymoutb, 
when on a visit to England in the year 1866.” 
And so, it has been in the power of Mr. Herne 
Shepherd—well-known for bis succesful recovery 


of old texts and books—and the publishers, to issue | 


he takes occasion to express, in decisive language, the volume which had been introuvuble for half a 


his opinions of the character and the tendencies of 


century, and even in the lifetime of its author. 


Ritualism. The reader will find these addresses to We are not quite sure that we can bring ourselves 
be somewhat uncommon in thought and style. Both | to agree with Mr. Shepherd in his attempt defini- 


are vigorous and singularly unconventional. 


titled, ‘‘He shall judge the quick and the dead,“ 


throughout which will be found a largeness of view | 


that is not often to be met with. 
these addresses, whether altogether approved or not, 
will be found to be as stimulating to earvest thought 
as to healthy devotion. 

China, Ilistorical and J) scriptire. 
H. Epen. (Marcus Ward and Co.). Mr. Eden, we 


But the whole of | 


By CHARLES | 


should judge, is capable of writing a thoroughly | 


original work on China; but perhaps the one he 
has now presented to us will answer some purposes 
better. It is a compendinm, in popular style, of all 
the information that could be obtained of that mar- 
vellous country, its past history, ite physival fea- 
tures, its government, ita religious, anil 
political characteristics, Mr. Eden teens to have 
allowed no source of information to escape Aim, 
from Marco Polo and the Abbe Huc to the las: 
article in the Encyclo; edia Britannica. All is pre- 
sented to us in a most readable style, accompanied 
by abundant illustrations of almost every phase of 
Chinese life. 


BOC’ al, 


This is, in fact, one of the best illus- 


We tively to relegate to brother and sister their respec- 
especially refer, in proof of this, to the chapter en- | tive shares of the work, for he hardly goes strictly | 


by his own tests, and such a statement as that of 
Lamb that he had written ‘‘but one-third in 


| 


| 


and his Dynasty—The Geography of the Exodus 


| The History of Job and its place in the Scheme of 


By Mary and CHARLEs | Revelation—The Israelitish Economy—Invasions 


of the land of Ierael—The Death of Judas Iscariot 
—and the Tenses of the Hebrew Verb. The 
greater part of the first and the third of these essays 
have already appeared, and of the rest the author 
says he hopes that they will be found to furnish 
in themselves a sufficient raison d'etre. We think 
so too. Students of Holy Scripture are deeply 
indebted to men who devote themselves to special 
and original investigations such as we find in this 
volume. And it would be a real loss to literature 
if the results of these investigations were with- 
held from the public. On many points in Mr, 
Turner's volume it is difficult to form a decisive 
judgment. But they are discussed with great 
carefulness and moderation, and with a thorough 
knowledge of the materials which exist for the 
formation of opinion regarding them. 


SCOTTISH CHURCH NOTES, 


(From our own Correspondent. ) 

A new politico-ecclesiastical intrigue is on foot in 
Scotland. Its inspirer or director is the veteran 
agitator Dr. Begg ; and its object seems to be the 
re-establishment of the Free Church in the High- 
lands. To promote this object a Conference of 
Anti-Union Ministers has recently been held in 
Inverness, at which it was resolved to make an 


appeal tothe Government. The resolutions, indeed, 
which were published, did not expressly name a new 
Establishment for Scotland; but it is well enough 
known here what is the dream of the leading Celtic 
Free-Church Minister, Dr. Kennedy of Dingwall ; 
and nobody doubts that what was discussed in the 
conclave (and not reported) was how to get a new 
State-Church erected north of the Grampians. 

Now I wish pointedly to call attention in your 


quantity of the whole,” must not be treated as if paper to this move. Many are pooh-poohing it as if it 
absolutely exact, or other than the most rough | 


aud general estiufate. The poetry itself is very 


were absurd, but we made light of the matter also 
when the Patronage Act was mooted, and yet that 


unequal—now simple and touching, as Blake or | Act was not only proposed but passed. The Tories 
Wordsworth was in The Lame Brother” and | are still omnipotent, and nothing is more certain 
„Morning,“ and again pasting into nothing higher | than this—thatfif they were to succeed in cutting 


than superior manufacture. But anything from the 
hand of Charles Laub is valuable, and though 


the Free-Church in two and setting up an Esta- 
| blishment of any sort in the Highlands, the Conser- 


children at this time of day may not care much vati ve cause in Scotland would be greatly strength- 
for some of the pieces, critics and literary people | ened. The two Establishments of the North and 
will treasure the volume as the reproduction of | South, however alien they might be in spirit to 
poems that serve not a little to illustrate further | begin with, would become in course of time allies. 


a most remarkable character. 8 6 
The Minister's Pocket-Diary uud Visiting-Book, | tionary and illiberal, and the whole drift and current 


1878. (Hodder aod Stoughton.) Convisting of a 


! 
diary, with Sunday lessons, the Gospels and | 


To retain their position they would grow reac- 


of our future would be altered. 
But, you will say, what argument could be used 


Epistles for the day; a cash account, @ space for for that sort of thing at this time of day? This, 
lists of church-members, with the dates of visits among other things—that it is obviously and 
paid to them; and much blank paper for general scandalously unreasonablejto give the present endow- 


memoranda, 


This pocketbook is, nevertheless, ments to men who have no congregations—that the 
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country is not prepared to secularise these endow- 
ments, and that it would be nothing bat fair to offer 
them to that section of the Church by which Christian 
ordinances are really maintained. Dr. Phin, the 
Established Church Moderator, said the other day 
in reference to the Disestablishment agitation, ‘‘ If 
we only had the Highlands we would be impreg- 
nable.” The Patronage Act was expected to give 
them the Highlands, but it has not done oso. 
And this is a new bid. A reunion with the State- 
Church is impossible at this moment, but this is a 
step in that direction. And Dr. Begg, no doubt, 
has it all nicely mapped out in his own mind. 

There are two things, however, which may help 
to spoil this little game. In the first place, at the 
last General Assembly forty-one Highland ministers, 
as against nineteen, voted for disestablishment. 
And in the second, a fiiend who has had occasion 
to travel lately through the country on Church 
matters, tells us that the people of the Highlands 
are more loyal, on the whole, than their ministers. 
Still, it is well to keep a sharp look-out. 


RESULTS OF DISESTABLISHMENT IN 
IRELAND. 

In a recent lecture delivered in Canterbury, Mr. 
Fisher, the Organising Secretary of the Liberation 
Society, stated some important and interesting facts 
on this subject as the result of his investigations 
during a recent visit to Ireland, and with a view to 
show that disestablishment there had not had the 
effect of causing an increase of Popery among the 
clergy or of paganism among the people, as had been 
predicted by dignitaries of the Irish Church and 
Lord Cairns. The experiment had during seven 
years been fairly tried, and had realised the most 
sanguine hopes of the advocates of disestablish- 
ment. After referring to the small number of 
Protestants in Ireland as compared with Catholics, 
to the evils arising from generations of Protestant 
ascendancy, and to the lavish arrangements made 
in 1870 when the Disestablishment Act was passed, 
Mr. Fisher proceeded to say that, in that year, 
Irish Churchmen, who had not been accustomed to 
contribute anything voluntarily, had raised for 
support of their Church 229,000/., and year by 
year they had been contributing in pretty much a 
like fashion. During the last seven years they had 
raised voluntarily 1,610,000/. But that was not 
all. Irish Churchmen had also had to provide for 
their incidental expenses. The number of parishes 
in Ireland was 1,243, and a very distinguished 
authority said that the average annual estimate for 
cleaning the churches, gas and fuel, and other things, 
would be at least 80/. per year. 1,243 parishes at 


80/. a year would give a total of 99,0001. That 
amount had also been voluntarily raised by the 
Churchmen of Ireland. In all, the total amount 
raised by Irish Churchmen during the last seven 
years for the support of their Church had been 
2,306,000. Now they must not go away with the 
notion that a great deal of that money had been 
raised in England. He found on reference to authen- 
ticated statements that 37,000/. only bad been con- 
tributed in England. In Ireland alone the yearly 
amount raised for the support of the Irish Church 
bad been 324,000/., and he did not hesitate to say 
that there was not a single Churchman in Ire- 
land to-day who was one whit the poorer 
for what he had given. Before Disesta- 
blishment the remuneration paid to the clergy 
in Ireland bore no relation whatever to the 
work which had to bedone. Now since disesta- 
blishment had taken place, there was a relation be- 
tween the pay and the work. In providing for the 
future of the Church of Ireland the Church body 
had had regard to these facts, and had provided 
that the stipends should bear some relation to the 
necessities of the OS er eng and the work to be 
done. At Belfast and other great centres of Pro- 
testantism in Ireland where there was wealth, the 
stipeuds were higher than they were before disesta- 
blishment ; in other parts where there was not that 
wealth the stipends were lower. In a word, since 
disestablishment had taken place in Ireland there 
had been a general readjustment so far as the ser- 
vices of the clergy were concerned, and that read- 
justment had all been ip the direction of greater 
activity and zeal in the Church in that country. 
(Applause.) ‘They all knew the disgraceful sight 
which had been so often witnessed in this country, 
and which was also witoessed in Ireland be- 
fore disestablishment took place, of a number of 
men gathering round an auctioneer while he set out 
the advantages in the way of trout-streams and 
shooting and the like, whereby many of our livings 
were recommended to eager men. That scandal of 
the sale of livings, which was a disgrace to the 
nineteenth century, had been abolished in Ireland 


by disestablishment. Another cffect of disesta- | 


blishment in Ireland had been that the laity had now 
a choice in the selection of their ministers. (Ap- 
plause.) A rich man could not now as he could 
formerly thrust a man upon a parish without the 

ople being consulted in the matter at all, the 
aity had to be taken into consideration ; and the 
result was that the best men in Ireland came to the 


front. It was admitted on all sides that the clergy 
were now more attentive to their duties than they 
ever were before Disestablishment, and the reason 
was obvious, If a man could snap his fingers at 
the people, and was independent of them, and could 
say, I do not care whether you like my services or 
not, he would not do so much to conciliate the laity 
as he would do under circumstances of a different 
kind. The laity, through baving a voice in the 
selection of their ministers, were also more deeply 
interested in Church work in Ireland than they 
were before disestablishment. They had contri- 
buted more to the repair and building of their 
churches than they had done in three times the 
same period before. The Church Times, referring 
to disestablishment in Ireland, said,—‘‘ Disesta- 
blishment may have reduged the number of the 
Irish clergy, but it has on the whole improved their 
condition, and it has certainly increased their 
chances of promotion.” He had received a letter 


diocese it would at once be rejected. 


Minister, but who had been elected by the clergy 
and Jaity—also spoke strongly as to the good which 
had resulted to the Church through disestablish- 
ment, and he might go on quoting the testimony of 
eminent men as to the beneficial effects of disesta- 
blishment in Ireland. A great grievance had heen 
removed in Ireland by disestablishment, and if you 
could break down priestly predominance and the 
influence of Orange Lodges in that country who 
did a great deal to perpetuate strife, the generosity 
of the Irish people would at once respond to the 
appeal made by English statesmen. The stronghold 
of the Ritualist in England that day was in the 
Prayer-book, and he was bound to say that when 
the Ritualist pointed to that Prayer-book they 
would have great difficulty in dislodging him from 
bis position. Now, one of the first acts of the 
Disestablished Church in Ireland was to revise 
its Prayer-book. Tue ornaments rubric had been 
4 removed; the vestments to be worn had 
been described and in the interest of simplicity. 
The position of the celebrant at the Lord’s table 
had been settled, but the eastward position had not 
been conceded in Ireland, though it had been by 
the Privy Council in England. The Athanasian 
Creed was permitted to remain in the revised 
Prayer-book, though a provision was inserted that 
it was not to be read. ‘Lhe absolution in the visi- 
tation of the sick, by which the Ritualist could to 
a great extent justify auricular confession, had 
been omitted. The marriage service had been 
modified, and the catechism so altered that it did 
not lend the slightest countenance to the doctrines 
of transubstantiation. Against auricular confes- 
sion the book contained a distinct protest. The 
revised Prayer-book would be used throughout 
Ireland on and after the 30th of June next. The 
Eovglish Prayer-book would never be revised until 
disestablishment took place. Convocation, as they 
knew, had no power to alter it; the clergy, how- 
ever much they might talk upon the subject, could 
not remove the dot from a single i; and to suppose 
that the House of Commons, which alone had the | 
power to revise it, would do so was, in the present 
state of parties and in the present constitution of 
that House, futile and a disappointing dream. 
The lecturer concluded by saying that the case of 
Ireland supplied them with an ample illustration 
of thy blessings that had resulted from disestablisb- 
ment, and by expressing his belief that the disesta- 
blishment of the Church of England would be the 
greatest blessing which could be bestowed upon this 
country. 


—— ———4— — 


LORD §HAFTESBURY AND THE CHRIS. 
TIAN KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY. 


The Earl of Shaftesbury has withdrawn from 
the Society for the Promotion. of Christian 
Knowledge on the ground that he regards as objec- 
tionable passages in certain books published by the 
society, these passages being calculated, as he 
thinks, to undermine belief in the evidence of 
Christianity. In two letters to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, which are published in the /ecord, 
Lord Shaftesbury explains his reasons for leaving 
the society. He refers to one of its publications, 
A Manual of Geology,” and to comments made 
by the author upon the Pentateuch. As to ‘this 
singular statement in a treatise on Christian evi- 
dences,” he says: - Ik it contained simply the 
wag opinions ot the private judgment of the 

tev. Brownlow Maitland, the author of the book, 
or of the Lord Bishop cf London, or the Rev. E. 
Garbett, or the Rev. Canon Miller, or others of the 
committee, I could only hold my peace in amaze- 
ment at their conclusions. But when it comes out 
under the sanction of a body se'ected and appointed 
by the Church, for the instruction of her children, 
I bave a duty to ask as a member of that Church, 
and I do ask, whether it is consistent with con- 
sideration for the feclings of those who do and who 


modern critical research has been materially to 
weaken its evidential force.’ If they had thought 
fit to say that this grand prediction was contro- 
verted by modern critics, I should simply have fe- 
garded them as men very easily diverted from the 
truth ; but when thirteen selected and appointed 
gentlemen, having met together, agree to force on 
all readers the results of their own crude specula- 
tions, I must say that I see in their decrees the 
infallibility of the Church of Rome, and not the 
Evangelical simplicity of the Church of England 

It is announced, I see, near the title-page, that the 
committee do not hold themselves responsible for 


every statement in the treatises they issue. I 
cannot accept this reservation as any exoneration 
of them whatever. Their books are intended for 
all sorts of people, and very specially for the work- 
ing classes. ‘They are bound, so far as they can, 
to save all their readers from error ; and if there be 
anything in the works sent out by their authority 


from a clergyman in Cork, who said that they felt | which they cannot themselves fully accept, they 
they had gained in holiness and zeal what they had | are under a deep obligation not to leave it to be 
lost in money. The clergyman added that he felt | 
sure that were the old state of things offered to his | 
Lord Plun- 
kett, the Bishop of Meath—a bishop who had not | 
been imposed upon the diocese by the Prime | 


accepted or rejected by those whom they profess to 
instruct. 1 must request your grace to grant me 
permission to withdraw my name from the list of 
the society’s members. The feeling I entertain is 
not one, negatively, of simple want of confidence ; 
it is positive and active distrust, a distrust founded 
on the experience of their publications, which at 
one time lead the people to Romanism, and at 
another to infidelity.” 


The Archbishop of Canterbury appears to have 
replied that be would read Mr. Maitland’s book 
carefully ; but that, with his many engagements, it 
would be some little time before he was able to do 
so; and he requested Lord Shaftesbury to remain 
on the society’s list until he should have written 

ain. 

Lord Shaftesbury, however, in a letter dated 
Dec. 20, says :—‘‘ 1 can assure your grace that your 
opinion of the book would be of the highest value; 
but no opinion either in favour or disfavour of the 
book could alter the resolution I have formed. I 
entertain very deep and serious objections to the 
book itself, but I entertain objections of almost 
equal force to the rule laid down by the venerable 
society—the rule which bas just beenrecited. The 
nature and effect of this rule have been recently 
exhibited in the issue of the work now under dis- 
cussion. It contains some things which, being 
acceptable to one portion of the Church of England, 
are extremely shocking to another ; and, it is more- 
over, put out with an air of authority from which 
there is no appeal. I cannot, I say it with regret, 
consent to remain on the list of a society which 
declares that its committees are under no responsi- 
bility for the character of the religious works that 
they issue to the public. It is with great pain that 
I confess myself unable to comply with your grace’s 
request. I am compelled at once to withdraw my 
name, and I shall venture to publish my letters to 
your grace containing my reasons for so doing.“ 

A further correspondence on the subject has 
taken place between the Rev. H. Swabey, the 
secretary of the S. P. C. K., and Lord Shaftesbury. 
The former quotes the following from his lord- 
ship’s reported speech at Wimborne :—‘“‘ Not long 
ago they had well-grounded complaints that the 
S. P. C. K. was leading all her children to Rome. 


This was proved in spite of all contradiction. 


Lately, another book had been published by that 
society, which had Evangelical clergymen on its 
committee, called ‘The Argument of Prophecy,’” 
Ko. Mr. Swabey hopes Lord Shaftesbury has 
been misrepresented, and thinks it ‘ incon- 
ceivable that a nobleman of his position should 
bave made such a public statement as that refer- 
ring to Rome. 

is lordship, in reply, says that the report was 
confessedly most imperfect, but that it expressed 
his sentiments. He adds: —“ I intended to say, as 
I now say, that many of the tracts issued by the 


S. P. C. K. had been regarded as tracts which were 
leading the members of the Church of England to 


the doctrines of Rome; that the publication of 
them had caused much anxiety and distrust, and 
that the strongest protests had been uttered, both 
in speeches and in writing, against such works, as 
proceeding from a Protestant society undertaking 
to guide its readers in the way of Scriptural truth. 
In his reference to ‘‘The Argument from Pro- 
phecy,” he said that the author assailed not the 
authenticity but the integrity“ of the Pen- 
tateuch, and he made the charge with the greater 
amazement and horror” because there were Evan- 
gelical clergymen on the committee. IIis lordship 
formally requests that his name may be withdrawn 
from the list of members of the society. 

Mr. Swabey, understanding that his lordship 
refers to some seven tracts objected to in June, 
1876, says they were all submitted to the Episcopal 
referees, appointed by the Primate, who decided 
that there was no valid objection against five of 
them, and suggested some alterations in the other 
two, which alterations were made. In February of 
1877 a story book was removed from the — 
list because it appeared to teach that baptisni acted 
like a charm on adult recipients. Mr. Swabey 


submits that these cases are not such as to sustain 


ever will take a loftier view of tle Pentateuch, or | the sweeping charges of unfaithfulness to the Church 


even, I will say, consistent with decency, to term 
the denounced chapters as ‘rhetorical and miuatory- 
Again, in this matter of interference with long- 


established belief, a belief entertained by the 


greatest of ancient and modern minds, 1 must 
presume to ask by what right and in what capacity 


of England which have been brought against the 


society, and expresses regret that his lordship should 
withdraw his name. 


Io a final letter Lord Shaftesbury states that Mr. 


| Swabey’s last communication does not, in his opinion 
require a single observation, and requests that the 


the members of the committee venture to assert | whole correspondence may be published. 


that ‘there can be no doubt that the effect of 


Mr. Brownlow Maitland has addressed a long 
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letter to the Earl of Shaftesbary, complaining of 
his lordsbip's reported statement in a speech at 
Wimborne, in Dorset, regarding ‘‘The Argument 
from Prophecy,” of which Mr. Maitland is the 
author, and which has been published under the 
auspices of the S. P. C. K. rd Shaftesbury is 
reported to have said:. In that book it was 
arguea that the twenty-sixth of Leviticus and the 
twenty-eighth chapter of Deuteronomy ought not 
to ke received as the word of God.” Mr. Mait- 
land says this statement is absolutely unfounded 
and erroneous”; and attributes it to a review of 
the work which his lordship may have read. In 
reply, Lord Shaftesbury simply refers the author 
to his letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, with- 
— from the society on account of the criticised 
ook. 

We are authorised to state (says the Record) that 
several weeks since Canon Miller requested that 
his name might be withdrawn from the Evidence 
Committee of the S. P. C. K. The canon informs us 
that an extreme pressure of duties had prevented 
him from reading the volume referred to by Lord 
Shaftesbury before publication; but that on read- 
ing the paseages objected to he withdrew his 
name, 

Dean Close announces his retirement from the 
society, because by lending its venerable sanction 
to works even of a doubtful character, the mischief 
it may thus occasion far outweighs any good which 
it may do.“ 


HIGHLAND FREE CHURCH MINISTERS 
AND DISESTABLISHMENT. 


A meeting of a few ministers holding the consti- 
tutional principles of the Free Church of Scotland, 
took place at Inverness on Thursday, to confer 
— the present ecclesiastical state of Scot- 
land, and their duty thereanent. The Rev. George 
Mackay, of Inverness, was called to the chair, and 
amongst those present were the Rev. Dr. Haff the 
Rev. Evan Gordon, Glasgow, etc. After full con- 
sultation, the following amongst other resolutions 
was unanimously adopted :— 

1. That whilst this meeting is entirely to the 
theory of Voluntaryism—or a denial of the duty of 
nat ions and their rulers, as such towards true religion 
and the Church of Christ—this being inconsistent with 
the Word of God, the principles of the Free Church of 
Scotland, and inferring the most dangerous conse. 
quences ; they also repudiate all proposals to devote to 
secular purposes the ecclesiastical revenues of the 
country, which they regard both on the ground of 
reason, history, the treaty of union with England, and 
the Free Church claim of right, as belonging, for reli- 
gious og to the = of Scotland; and they 


hold this view to be especially important in the case of 


the Highlands and Islands, where the great mass of the 
people are connected with the Free Church of Scotland, 
and continue strongly attached to the principle of 
national religion. 

2. That whilst approving of the abolition of patron- 
age, they hold it to be the duty of the rulers of the 
nation to ascertain and remove all remaining obstacles 
which prevent a righteous adjustment of existing diffi- 
culties in accordance with the claims and principles of 
the Free Church ; and they are persuaded that any 
additional delay in ascertaining and removing these 
causes of evil may result in very serious and irreparable 
consequences, 


3. That, in accordance with the above resolations, 
the attention of the Lord Advocate, and of the Govern- 
ment be seriously called to this matter, with a view to 
the adoption of such measures are manifestly necessary. 

The Times, in a leading article on this incident, 
remarks that the mass of Scotch Free-Churchmen 
have been converted to the principle of Volun- 
taryism by the experience of disestablishment. 
They have found that they could collect from the 
free gifts of the people a larger sum than the total 
income of the Scottish Establishment. Half-a- 
million of money has passed into their treasury in 
a single year. Thus they have covered Scotland 
with churches ; they have built many schools ; they 
have three ecclesiastical colleges, each with a staff 
of professors ; they can give handsome incomes to 
the chief ministere of the towns; and, by the sys- 
tem of a Sustentation Fund, they have been able to 
guarantee pastors of the rest parishes in the 
wilds of the Hebrides sti — at os bean 1501. a 
year. These are considerable achievements in the 
case of a church which cannot have many more 
than a million of adherents. The great majority of 
its members have no desire to return to the State- 
Church, and since the State will not grant such 
freedom from control as they believe to be neces- 
sary for a church, they have become zealous ad vo- 
cates of disestablishment itself. In the General 
Assembly they have, by large majorities, voted for 
the disestablishment and disendowment of 
the Church from which they or their 
parents seceded, That movement may have a 
considerable effect at the next general election. 
So far therefore, the results of the Patronage Act 
have not fulfilled the anticipations of its authors. 
But it has had a very diflerent effect on another 
hody of the Free Church, represented by the 
meeting to which we have referred. Most of the 
Highland ministers (says the Ties, though we 
beheve the statement is far too sweeping) are as 
zealously in favour of an Establishment as Dean 
Stanley himself. In that region the disruption 
almest emptied the Established churches, and even 
now many recipients of State pay address congre- 
gations not very much larger than that which 
Swift apostrophised under the name of ‘ Dearly 
beloved Roger.” Why, then, ask the Highland 
Free Churchmen, should not the empty pews and 
the comfortable stipends be handed over to them? 
They ask, in effect, that the State should give the 


Church of Scotland complete powers of self-govern- 
ment. They require that the ordinary courts of law 
shall have no power to interfere with the disputes 
of that communion. They demand that, even if 
any one of its members should believe himself to 
be wronged by its governing bodies and should 
bring an action for damages in the ordinary tri- 
bunals, he should be told that he has no redress out- 
side his own Church. The Highland ministers 
further claim that their Church shall not only be 
supreme in spiritual matters, but be allowed to 
say what things are spiritual and what are not. 
Thus the Church oould widen the bounds of its 
jurisdiction at will, and practically it would be not 
only independent of the State, but above it. 
Besides all that tremendous power, the Highland 
Free Churchmen waut State honours and State 
pay. They require the nation to give them pecu- 
niary means of setting it at defiance. That is an 
old demand. It was the claim of Hildebrand, and 
is the claim of the present Pope; it was the claim 
of John Knox; no it is the claim of Mr. Tooth. 
Ultramontane, Ritualist, and Scottish Puritan meet 
on the common ground of pretensions to absolute 
ecclesiastical power. It is not likely that the 
demand of the Highland Free Churchmen will be 
granted in these days of secular Parliaments, but 
it is, nevertheless, an interesting instance of the 
pertinacity of a principle, and it ought to excite 
the profound sympathy and admiration of rebel- 
lious Ritualists. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS. 


Mr. Brooke, one of the Bishop of London's 
clerical sons-in-law, has been appointed to the im- 
portant London rectory of Hackney. 

The living of St. Matthias, Stoke Newington, has 
been sequestrated for the benefit of the vicar’s 
creditors. The vicar is absent, and a curate has 
been placed in sole charge. 

A sum of 50,0001 has been transferred by the 
Representative Body of the Irish Church to the 
Board of Works for the maintenance of the ruins 
throughout Ireland which have been committed to 
their care. 

Tue Rev. Care, Motynevx, for many years one 
of the most uent of London 7 aman died at 
Cannes on the 27th ult. Mr. Molyneux resigned 
his preferment and retired from the 1 the 
Church of England on the occasion of the Bennett 
judgment, remaining, however, in the communion 
of that body. After surrendering his living he 

reached in St. James’s Hall, until the failure of 
bis health compelled him to relinquish all public 
en zagements. 

DR. Brad on Rrruakl in Scoren Worsuir.— 
The Free Presbytery of Edinburgh, on Wednesday, 
were engaged in discussing an overture proposed 
by Dr. Begg, to be transmitted to the Assembly, 
anent innovations in public worship, ‘‘ which must 
lead to inextricable confusion, and which were in- 
consistent with the proper administration of a 
Presbyterian Church.” Dr. Begg denounced in 
the course of his speech instrumental music, 
memorial windows, the change of postures, the 
singing of hymns, and the observance of Christmas 
Day. After a long debate, it was agreed, by a 
majority of 24 to 10, not to transmit the overture. 

HE BURIAL QUESTION.—A cor ndent in- 
forms us that the incumbent of Tetbury, in 
Gloucestershire, refused to read the Church of 
England service over the remains of a child of a 
Primitive Methodist, on the ground that the rite 
of baptism had been sinfully administered by a 
man not ordained according to the forms of the 
Church of England—to wit, by a minister of the 
Methodist denomination. The incumbent offered 
to perform the service if the —— would send a 
special messenger to Bisho icott to get a dis- 

nsation. The parent refused, and buried the 
child like a Christian in the Congregational burial- 
round. The reverend gentleman would have 
ound an abundant dispensation in cases decided in 
the Court of Arches, if his knowledge of ecclesias- 
tical law had been equal to his t fora mori- 
bund superstition. He may yet find it to his cost. 

A Harp Case.—Canon Garbett, of Surbiton, 
having been presented to the Crown living of Bar- 
combe, Sussex, with an income of 719/. a year, and 
a population of 1,006, the parishioners lately met, 
under the presidency of Mr. Dodson, M.P., to pre- 
sent a testimonial to the Rev. A. Allen, who bas 
been curate in charge nearly a quarter of a — 
during which time the rector has been absent. r. 
Allen said that the answer to the question, Why 
are you going away?“ was short and not very 
sweet. e was going because he could not help it. 
He wished not to utter a single word that would 
lead them not to welcome their new rector, and 
hoped they would receive him most heartily. Still, 
he should have been glad if the appointment had 
not been made so hastily, and before the Lord 
Chancellor had had time to consider the claims 
which were advanced in his behalf. 

Unuicensepy Retigious TeacninG IN UNI oN 
Hovuxses.—This question came up before the Amer- 
sham Board of Guardians, at their last meeting, when 
Mr. Goodman moved ' that unlicensed persons 
should be allowed to visit the House.” By that 
phrase he meant persons who did not preach or 
teach for money. In this case he merely asked that 
anyone might be allowed to come there and read 
the Scriptures to those who were willing to listen to 
them. He did not want it to be necessary that — 
should first make application tothe Board, althoug 
he did not desire that anyone should force himself 
there against the wish of the guardians. He had 
nothing to say against the chaplain. He might be 


, Fespect of the country at 


a good man, but at the same time the r people 
should be perfectly free in their choice of a minister. 
Mr. Franck seconded the motion. The clerk said it 
would not be legal to admit anyone to the house 
who was not licensed to preach the Gospel. The 
inmates had every facility in the matter of religion, 
and could send for what ministers they chose, but 
the Board could not ailow anyone to come in out of 
the streets and read and expound the Scriptures. 
The Rev. Canon Lloyd thought it would be very 
advisable for the question to be put to the Local 
Government Board. If they got so far as to find it 
legal, then would come the question as to the 
advisability of admitting anyone. Lord Chesham 
thought that in such matters every one should keep 
to his own parish. 

EVANGELICAL CHURCHMEN AND THE CHURCH 
Conaress.—The Rev. Thos. Neve, Congregationa- 
list minister, of Dorchester, has this week gave 

ublicity to the following document, signed by 
— Churchmen of Dorsetshire, and which, 
our correspondent informs us, the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury has had submitted to him. The protest runs 
as follows: — At a meeting of the Evangelical 
Churchmen, held at St. Matthew's Mission-house, 
Croydon, during the sitting of the Church Congress, 
it was carried unanimously :—‘ That, in the opinion 
of the meeting, it is advisable for the members of 
the Evangelical body to persevere in their attend- 
ance at Church Congresses.’ We who have always 
exercised our ministry both as to doctrine and 
form of worship in accordance with those principles 
which used to be called Evangelical, desire as pub- 
licly and as strongly as possible to protest against 
the resolution so carried : first, because the attend- 
ance of Evangelical Churchmen at all such meetings, 
whether Church Congresses or Diocesan Synods, is 
a dangerous approach to unfaithfulness to the t 
Head of the Church, as recognising members of the 
Society of the Holy Cross and the Confraternity of 
the Blessed Sacrament as brethren in the Christian 
ministry, thereby sanctioning the abominations of 
the confessional and the idolatry of the mass, and 
strengthening the hands of those who are endea- 
vouring to make evangelical truth contemptible in 
the eyes of the great body of the Church—i.e., the 
Christian laity, who look upon all such unnatural 
attempts to unite light with darkness as ind fference 
to the truth. Secondly, because it is ruinous to the 
Church of England, which, as en Established 
Church, exists only while it has the confidence and 
e, and will surely fall 
when she ceases to uphold God’s Word as the only 
rule of faith, and to act in accordance with her 
own Articles. If by this protest we forfeit the 
right to be called Evangelical Churchmen, we are 
content to accept the more honourabletitle of Protes- 
tant ministers of the Gospel.—(Signed), Epmunp 
Warp Pears, M. A., rector of St. Peter's, Dor- 
chester; WILHIAM C. Tempiar, M. A., reotor ol 
Burton - um- Shipton * and vicar of Waldilon, 
Dorset; CARR Joux Lyx, M. A., rector of 
Witchampton and Little Hinton, W. 
.A., rector of Bishop’s Waltham, Hants; 
J. R. Corrern, B. A., rector of Winterborne 
Houghton, Dorset.” Many Evangelical clergymen 
declined to sign the protest. 

FaTHEeR Curct ON Papa Police. -A Roman 
correspondent of the Pali Mall Gazette writes :— 
Padre Curci’s book ertitled The Modern Dissen- 
sions between Italy and the Church, apropos of a 
Special Fact,’ has already been submitted to the 
Archbishop of Florence, but the Pope has ordered 
a copy to be sent to himself Cardinal La 
Valette will read to him the principal parts. It is 
divided into eight chapters. The first treats of 
d as and the tru attaching to them ; the 
right interpretations of the same, as expounded 
. 

y ropoun y ics. 0 
second treats of the — authorities and the 
to which they are subject, Here it is 
shown that the temporal is not necessary to the 
full exercise of spiritual 8 In the third it 
is declared to be absurd to hope for the restoration 
of the temporal power, as it is certain that the 
Italians will never consent to the disemberment of 
their country, and that their patriotism is gern 
legitimate and by no means incom le wit 
their allegiance to Holy Mother Church. The fifth 
chapter on the Catholic Press, the Syllabus, and 
Liberal Catholics, has some home thrusts which 
Catholic editors will appreciate, even while they 
rebel. Padre Curci considers the Catholic papers 
as worse than useless—detrimental to the cause 
which they uphold ; shows that they never treat 
any questions of general importance, and conse- 
quently are rarely read, and certainly win no 
adherents to their cause. He blames the use and 
abuse of the Syllabus ; the bigotry which condemns 
all books published by lovers of their country as if 
they must of necessity be hostile to the interests 
of the Church. In the sixth chapter the reverend 
Father demonstrates clear that the hostility 
shown by the Holy See to Italian unity bas been 
the cause of the loss of the temporal — and 
that if this hostility continues all influence and 
authority will also be forfeited. He blames with- 
out stint the abstention of the Catholjcs from the 
urn, and shows that the good and deyout Italians 
having abdicated,)Freethinkers'and good-for-naughts 
have all the power in their own ds, ile holds 
to his former belief that the Church may yet come 
to terms with Italy. In the seventh chapter he 
narrates the history of the Church from 1870 to 
1877, and his own relations ; and in the eighth 
and last chapter studies the ways of Providence, 
and believes that all will work together for good. 
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“ DISESTABLISHMENT.” By 


the DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


SEE THE “CONTEMPORARY REVIEW” FOR JANUARY. 


Monthly, Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR FANUARY. 


‘‘DISESTABLISHMENT.” By the Duke of ARorYLt. 

JOHN STUART MILU’S PHILOSOPHY TESTED. By Professor W. Stantey Jevons. Second Paper. 
The LITTLE HEALTH of LADIES. By Frances E 1 CosBE. 

On the TEACHING of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Professor P, G. Tait. 

CHINA, ENGLAND, and OPIUM: The Chefoo Convention. By thé Hon. Mr. Justice Fry. 
GOVERNMENT EDUCATION: Thirty Years Past and Thirty YearstoCome, By James H. RIdd, D. D. 
The DISCOVERIES at MYCEN and CYPRUS. By R. Sruarr Poors. 

The COUNTY FRANCHISE. « By Epwarp A. Freeman, D. C. L., LL. D. 


DOG-POISON in MAN. By Dr. Actanp, F. R. 8. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT— 


In FRANCE. By Gapriet Monon. 
In ITALY. By Pro’essor pgs GUBERNATIS. 


CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS AND COMMENTS. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. ” 


The THIRD EDITION is now ready of The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for DECEMBER, 
STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 34, Paternoster Row. 


BOOKS FOR THE TIMES. 
In Three handsome crown 8% Volumes, price 686. each. 


“ We do not know any volumes so suitable in these times 
for r men entering on life, or, let us say, even for the 
library of a pastor called to deal with such, than the three 


volumes of this series. We commend the whole of them | 


with the utmost cordial satisfaction. 
quite a speciality in our literature.”’— Weekly Review. 


POLOGETIC LECTURES on the FUNDA’ 

MENTAL (Fourth Edition), SAVING (Third 

Edition). MORAL, (Second Edition) TRUTHS of CHRIS- 
TIANITY, By C. E. Luruaxprt, PD. D. 


Just published, in demy 8vo, Third Edition, price 108. 64 ., 


ODERN DOUBT and CHRISTIAN BELIEF: 
a Series of Apologetic Lectures addressed to Earnest 
Seckers after Truth. By Tuzopore Curistiies, D. P. 
“We recommend the volume as one of the most valuable 
and important among recent contributions to our apologetic 
literature. . . We are heartily thankful both to the 
learved author and to his translators.” — Guardian. 


Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


THE HALF-GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE. 

THE CHEAPEST EVER PUBLISHED. 

Now ready, in one vol., demy 4to (1288 pp.), with Steel 
one and Family Reguter, cloth, red edges, price 
10s. 6d. 

HE FAMILY BIBLE. With Commentary. 
By the Rev. Jonn Brown. Numerous Critical and 

Explanatory Notes, References, and Readings; and a com- 

plete Index and Concise Dictionary. 

May be obtained of any Bookseller, or will be sent direct 
carriage paid, ou receipt of Post Office Order, for the pub- 
lished price by the Publishers. 

Blackie and Son, Paternoster Buildings, London. 


TO MINISTERS AND 8TUDENTS., 


DICKINSON’S THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, 
JAN, 1878 (160 large pages, royal 8vo), for 2s. 


CONTENTS. 


The Decline of Rationalism in the German Universities. By 
Rev, Joseph Cook, the celebrated Boston Monday Lec- 


turer. 

The Great Messianic Prophecy. By Rev. Dr, Calkins, 

The Higher Life and Christian Perfection. By Lyman H. 
Atwater. 

The Eastern Church. By Rev. Edwin M. Bliss, Con- 
stantinople. 

The Assumption of Moses. By Rev. T. W. Davids. 

The Creeds and the Tri-unity of God. By Dr. Doras Clarke. 

1 Song of God: a Didactic Poem by Kobner. By Dr. 


ovey. 

Hebrew Tales from Ancient Sages. 

Critical Studies on Symbolism. By Professor Kallenbusch, 
translated by Rev. E. W. Wilson. 

The Folly of Atheism. By Professor 8. Fisher. 

Literary Intelligence and Keviews, 


The best and cheapest Theological Serial published. 
Now ready, gratis, a List of Books suitable for Preachers 
R. D. Dickinson, 27, Farriogdon-street, London. 


EW COLLEGE LONDON, 


The CLASSES MEET AGAIN, after the Christmas 
Recess, on Turspay, January 8. There will be a Course of 
Lectures on Chemistry, beginning immediately, adapted to 
the Matriculation Standard of the University of London; 
and in some others of the Arts Classes there is such au 
arrangement of subjects and of fees as to facilitate the 
entrance of Lay Students efter the recess. 

All necessary information may be obtained from the under. 
signed, at the College, Finchley-road, Hampstead, N.W. 

W. FARRER, LL.B., Secretary. 
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OLLEGIATE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
LEICESTER, 
For the higher Education of Girls. 

Pupils prepared for the University Examinations. Juniors 
thoroughly grounded. Each Division has a separate Class- 
room. 

Among the Referees are— Rer. Dr. Stoughton; Rev. 
Proſessor Le 1A. D.; Rev. J. Allauson Pictou, M. A.; 
Rev. K. W 
G. Toller, Esq; &c. 

Terms and particulars, with lists of the Referees, Staff of 
Professors aud Governesses, on application to the 


Principal—Mrs, ISLIP, 


* 


They are altogether | 


— 


cAll, F. L. S.; Rex. E. Jukes; Rev. J. Sibree ; 


Miss NortTH 2 Har 


NGLESEA COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL 
tko GIRLS, 
ANGLESEA HOUSE, IPSWICH. 
(Established in 1866.) 


Principal MISS BUTLER, 
Assisted by Masters and English and Foreign Teachers. 


The method of Education adopted aims at securing 
thoroughness, exactness, and system in study, on the basis 
of the Cambridge Local Examinations. Senior and Junior 
Candidates have annually presented themselves from the 
College since 1866, and with marked success. 

The course of study includes—Reading, Writing, Spelling, 
Arithmetic, Geography, Globes, English History, Literature, 
English Languege, Grammar, the elements of the Natural 
—e Modern Languages, Mathematics, Algebra, and 

tin, 


PROFESSORS AND TEACHERS, 


Miss Butter and Certifi- 

cated Teachers ... „„ Bible Study & English Subjects. 
Madlle Dupont (Parisienne) French. 
Herr PRAXTORIUS ... German Professor. 
Dr. J. E. TAYLOR ... Science Lecturer. 
Miss CAMIDGE n Music Teacher (Prolessional). 
L. Nunn, Esq., Mus. Bac. Music Master. 
Mr. W. NORMAN ... „ Music Master. ' , 
L. Nunn, Esq., Mus, Bac. Singing. 
Miss CAMIDGE ... Singing and Glee Class (Profes- 
{ sional), 
Miss BuTLer 


p. 
Drawing and Painting. 
Miss WINTER 


Frechaud and Model Drawing. 


Mr. PRATT ... ... Calisthenics. 

Mr. PRatrt ... „ Private Dancing Class. 
Mr. Cross_Ley ... Mathematics aad Algebra. 
Maste # . Latin, 


oo 


The NEXT TERM will Commence on January 29. 
For fees and further particulars please apply to the 
Principal. 
MERSHAM HALL SCHOOL 
CAVERSHAM, OXON, near READING. 

Head Master—ALFRED S. WEST, M. A, Camb. and Lond.: 
Trin. Coll., Camb., and Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.: 
Gold Medalist of the University of London: 

Late Examiner in the Moral Sciences Tripos in the Univ. 
of Cambridge. 

And Eight other Masters, Five of whom are resident. 
The NEXT TERM begins on Turspay, January 22nd. 

The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, 
open to sons of Ministers, will be held in ApRiL. 


Particulars may be obtained on application to the Head 
Master. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, 


PainciraLs—Mrs, TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 
PROFESSORS, 


— * C. L. 5 Prof. 
ORBEY, 1 Ka oll. 


English Literature .., 


Botan ; we „ Prof. BENTLEY, s Coll, 
French Language „ „ Dr. MANDROU. 

German Language „„ Dr. Weus, Dulwich Coll. 
Italian age. _..; Prof. Ferrero, ILL. b. 
Ancient and Modern History Dr. KEMSsUu TAD, Dulwich Coll. 
English Language ... „ G. E. West, Esq. 

Physical Geography... „ Prof. SxELX V, King’s Coll. 


„„ Joux BLOCKLEY, Esq. 


Music Theory, &c. 
„„ Herr Louis Eur. 


Piano and Harmonium 
Singing and Organ ... „ Signor GARCIA. 

Drawing and Painting . E. C. MilLxs, Esq. 

Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Toop, D. D., F. G. 8. 


Terms aud Particulars on application to Tux PRINCIPALS. 


~ THEOBALD BROTHERS AND MIALL 
give individual attention to Accountancyjin all its Branches. 


BALANCE SHEETS AN PROFIT ayv LOSS 
ACCOUNTS PREPARED. 


BANKRUPTCY * LIQUIDATION ACCOUNTS. 
PUBLIC COMPANIES’ ACCOUNTS AUDITED. 


TRADING ACCOUNTS PREPARED or CERTIFIED, ror 
CHANGES 1x PARTNERSHIPS. 


TRUSTEES’ ACCOUNTS ADJUSTED. 


IMPERFECT SYSTEMS or BOOK-KEEPING 
REMODELLED, 


without unnecessary change of books in use. 


Mr. Morell Theobald advises Clients on Insurance Qucstwus, 


30 Mark Lane, London. 


BOARD, &c., IN LONDON, 


AT 


MR. AND MRS. BURR’S BOARDING-HOUSE, 
10, 11, 12, QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


Drawing and Dining rooms, Bathroom, Conservatory, and 
numerous Bedrooms. Mr. BURR’S PRIVATE OMNIBUS 
leaves his door several times daily (Sundays excepted) to 
convey visitors to various parts of London free of charge, 
Terms from Six Shillings per day, Dinner at Six o’clock. 


1 HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING of the member“ 
of this Society will be held at the MEMORIAL HALL, 
Farringdon-street, E. C, on Wepnespay, the [6th day of 
January, 1878, at 4 o'clock, for the purpose of considering 
and coming to a definite decision upon a scheme for the re- 
organisation of this Society. 

Priated copies, embodying the scheme of reorganisation, 
may be obtained of the undersigned, 


(By order of the Committee), 
J. H. WILSON, Secretary. 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street. 


1220 MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
INDIAN FAMINE FUND. 
FINAL LIST OF CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Total amount receivelll . . £10,549 108. 


ROBERT ROBINSON, Hoo. Secretary. 
Mission House, Blomfield-street, E.C. 


Donations. | Protestants in Costa 
Miss Powell, £10100) Rica... ... £10 00 
T. Walton, Esq. ... 5 5 O} Abergavenny Inde- 
| Miss Muir, Edinburgh 5 0 0) pendent Ch... ... 9120 
Rer. J. Hayden, Jamaica, Kingston, 
Weybridge ... 0 0 North-street nw @ OS 
Mrs. Dawson, Lune- West Brompton, 
cliffe, Lancaster 5 0 0 Edith-grove Congl. 
Collections. Chasen... ... ... 8180 
Bath, Percy Cong. Barnet, Wood-street 
Ch. (including £4 | Congl.Ch. ... ... 8 00 
8s. IId. from Sun- Milford Haven Tab- 
day School)... ... 40 41)! ermacle... .. ... 7150 
Glasgow, Trinity Springhead Congl. 
Congl Ch. 33 00 Church... 7 10 0 


Birkenhead, Oxton- | Buckhurst-hill Inde- 


road Cong). Ch. (in- pendent Church ... 7 7 2 
cludiwg £5 from over, Zion Chapel 6 6 0 
Sunday School) ... 19 0 0 | Nuneaton, Bond-st. 
Cheshunt College | Congi.Ch. .. 6 50 
Cburch and Village Southwark Sunday 
Stations „ « 17 34 School Society .. 6 12 
Sevenoaks, Tanner’s- Holy well green Cong. 
hill Sanday School. 17 0 0 Church... .. 5 50 
Chesterfield Congl. Tettenball, Congl. 
Ch.. .. 16 117 Church... .. .. 5 40 
Newport Pegnel Iu- | Witheridge Cong. 
dependent Ch.*... 14 133 Church... .... 00 


Masbro, 


Indepeu- Donations and Col- 
. 


11 70 lections under 45. 94 10 1 


| A LLESLEY PARK COLLEGE, near Coventry. 


Established 1848. A high school on easy terms, 
THOS. WYLES, F.G.8., Director. A Preparatory School, 
separate, for Little Boys. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA, 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 


Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of fat extracted, 

The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly 
digestible beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and 
invaluable for Invalids and Children.” 

Highly commended by the entire Medical Press, 

Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all 
palates, keeps better in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, 
Le., and IN REALITY CHEAPER than such Mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, 4 teaspoonful to a 
Breakfast Cur, costing less than a-halfpenny. 
COCOATINA A LA VANILLE u the most delicate, digestible, 
cheapest Jani Chocolate, and may be taken when richer 

chocolate is prohibited. - 
In tin packets at Js. 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 
Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 


H. SCHWEITZER & CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W. C. 


TO ADVERTISERS, 


The Terms for Advertising in Taz NONCONFORMIST are 
as follows :— 


rr W 
Each additional Line . 0 6 
For Situations Wanted, five line > F 

„ Wanting Servants, Ke... 2 0 


There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 

Leaper Pacs.—An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten 
lines or under. 

„„ As the Organ of a great and growing movement, the 
principal Weekly Journal among Dissenters, and a first-class 
Fawily Newspaper, the NoNCONFORMIST has become a very 
desirable medium for Advertisers. Since the beginning of 
1872 there has been a large increase of Aunual Subscribers, as 
well as in the general circulation. 


Tue NONCONFORMIST is registered for transmission 
abroad. : 


—— — oe 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. — 


The NONCONFORMIST is supphed Post-tree on the 
following terms :— 

Crepit.—Anuually, 24s8.; Halt-yearly, 12s. ; 
terly, 6s. 

Pisyate.—Aveuily, 21s. 

AUSTRALIA.—Via Southampton, prepaid subscription, 
£1 3s. 2d. per annum; via Brindisi, £1 58. 2d. 
Foreign Subscribers elsewhere are requested to add any 


Quar- 


| extra 22 that may be necessary. 
We 


* respectiully to state that in future a Notice will 


de sent to each pie-paying Subscriber at the commeucemen: 


of the month iu which his subscription becomes due. 
Cheques and Post-oftice Orders payable (at Chief Office) 
to W. R. Willcox, Publisher, 
18, Bouverie-street, London, E. C. 
„ Ihe Guinea rate can only be accorded to Annual Sub- 
scribers, but may commence at any date, 
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THE WEEK. 


EvRoPe is still in a state of suspense as to 
the result of the events that have occurred 
during the week—we can hardly call them 
negotiatious—with a view to bring about 
peace. We know that, at the request of the 
Sultan, our Government have sounded the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg, with the view 
of bringing about negotiations for peace,” and 
that Prince Gortschakoff has replied in 
polite terms that if Turkey wants an armis- 
tice with a view to peace it must be sought by 
application to the Russian commanders in the 
field. Beyond this all is inference. The Sultan 
has received a rebuff through England, but 
the eager suggestion that the Russian reply is 
an insult to Great Britain“ is spoken of even 
by the Pall Mytt-Gazette as mere childish raving. 
For such a reply the Porte seems to have been 
prepared, and is believed to be seriously consi- 
dering the necessity of separate negotiations with 
Russia, whose moderate conditions for accepting 
an armistice are semi-officially reported to be as 
follows :—Rectification of the Asiatic frontier, 
opening of the Straits, independence of Rou- 
mania, and adoption of the Conference pro- 
gramme for Bulgaria, the Servia and Monte- 
negro questions being reseryed for ulterior 
negotiations. On these points we have offered 
some remarks elsewhere, and need only mention 
here a report from Constantinople to the effect 
that the peace party are gradually gaining 
the ascendancy, and that they have been unex- 
pectedly reinforced by Mahmoud Damad, fresh 
from his visit of inspection gf the Turkish troops 
It would also appear that, in 
reference to the Russian terms of peace, the 
Porte will bo guided by the advice of Enbland, 
especially es to the opening of the Dardanelles 
ua further illustration of the diplomatic cunning 
of the Turks. 

The Eastern Question Association and the 
Peace Society have not begun to move too soon. 
The public uneasiness at home is increasing. 
What may be the actual grounds for this state 
of feeling we knew not, but it is very instruc- 
tive to watch the varying attitudes of the Times. 
For many a week the leading journal has pooh- 
poohed the panic-stricken suggestions of the 


Turcophile organs, aud crushed their arguments 
with the sledge-hammer of commoa- sense. All 


this outcry is absurd-—has been the spirit in 
which the Ties has been writing. This morning 
there isan entire change of tone. The Times 
also—no doubt with good reason—has turned 
alarmist. We are drifting—such is its cue— 
towards intervention, and instant action is 
required. On every ground the time for silence 
has passed, and the hour for speech, and for 
decided speech, has come.“ The Times calls 
upon the leaders of the Opposition to come to 
the front and relieve ‘‘the uncertainty of the 
country with respect to their view of our 
general relation to the course of events — for it 
is now a serious question whether the 
war party amoug us, headed by persons 
of consideration is “to prevail, and thus 
lame this country in the most momentous 
uterpriso it has known for a generation.“ We 
can hardly doubt what will be the effect of 
this ominous and remarkable warning. 


— — — Cie — — — 


The war news of the week is soon summa- 
rised. The severo weather has not prevented 
a small Russian force from making its way over 
the Etropol Balkans-—taking three days to 
conquer the snow and ice—turning the Turkish 
defences at Kamarli, and appearing on tho 
plain of Sofia, which city is being evacuated by 
the Turks. In a more westerly direction 


the Secvians have been very successful 
ttoman troops, having cap- 


agalust the 
tured the important 
with its plentiful 


position of Jirot 
stores, isolated the 


untenable. The threatened finvestment of 
Rustchuk is as yet enly an intention. In 
fact, hostilities in Bulgaria are suspended, 
not only om account of winter weather, 
but because the bridges over the Danube 
have been carried away by floating ice; and 
the Czar’s armies just now-depend upon steam 
launches and the depots in Bulgaria for their 
supplies. In Armenia the war is being renewed. 
Mukhtar Pasha has got away from Erzeroum in 
disguise—a sign that its investment is at hand, 
and the Russians are trying to cut off the 
Turkish communications with Trebizonde. 


We regret to record that the qpening of a new 
year offers no prospect of an early cessation of 
the general depression of business. Ibere is 
untoward news from our chief seats of industry. 
In the manufacturing districts there is general 
stagnation and restricted production. But the 
paralysis is most seriousin the iron and coal 
trade. The continuous fallin wages has been 
followed by the entire closing of many great 
works and mines in Northumberland, Durham, 
and the Midland counties, but especially in 
South Wales, where thousands of miners and 
colliers and their families are in a state of 
enforced idleness and deplorable destitution. 
The depth of distress and misery in those dis- 
tricts may be estimated from the vivid picture 
given in another column of the state of things 
in Merthyr and its neighbourhood. The earnest 
appeal of the senior member for that borough 
to public benevolence on behalf of his fellow- 
countrymen in South Wales will, we doubt not, 
be promptly and liberally responded to. 

A declining revenue is another element in the 
discouraging outlook. The nine months of the 
financial year show an increase of only £115,518 
beyond the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s esti- 
mates. On the quarter, as in the preceding 
three months, there is a falling off both in Cus- 
toms and Excise. These returns point to a pro- 
bable deficit in April next—a prospect which 
cannot fail to exercise a sobering influence upon 
Sir Stafford Northcote, if not upon Lord 
Beaconsfield. In the present condition of our 
various industries at home, it is impossible to 
believe that Her Majesty's Ministers can con- 
template, even as a contingency, that England 
shouid be drawn into war for intangible or 
visionary ‘‘ Imperial interests.” 


— — — — — — — — — 


The political situation in France is as satis- 
factory as could be wished. The complete sur- 
render of personal government which Marshal 


MacMahon made in the middle of December 


has been faithfully adhered to, and the several 
Ministers of State, M. Dufaure at their head, 
have been giving judicious advice to the func- 
tionaries under them to the effect that the 
Republic and a bond fide constitutional system 
are firmly established. Thus the Prime Mini- 
ster tells the prefects and their subordinates—-in 
flat contradiction to the advice of the Duc de 
Broglie—that, if required, they are to give 
evidence before the Parliamentary Committee for 
inquiring into the late elections. But the most 
interesting statement was that made by the Mini- 
ster of Foreign Affairs to the foreign ambassadors 
in Paris. As to the Church of Rome, M. Wad- 
dington adheres to the Concordat—which, how- 
ever, the bishops openly violate—will endorse 
the Kstimates for the clergy, and will act in 
barmony with the other three Catholic Powers 
when a Conclave is held. The exposition of his 
views on the Eastern (Question was to the effect 
that France could not regard with indifference 
changes in the Mediterranean, or see the small 
States by which she is surrounded agitated by 
questions which might be brought into con- 
nection with the purely Eastern (Zuestion.“ 
But these two points are~only cited as an 
instance and as a proof of the degree to which 
France is restricting herself to her rde. ‘‘ She 
deems herself disinterested in the Asiatic Ques- 
tion and even in the projected or proposed 
reorganisation of the Turkish provinces in 
Europe, and she does not, therefore, mean to 
depart from her absolute reserve unless her 


fortress of Nish, and helped to make Sofia | interests are really involved. She has no 


alliance or engagements, She does not seek 
them.” 


While the mass of Frenchmen are pursuing 
business or pleasure with renewed zest, the 
Press has been much excited over tho Limoges 
incident.” There does not seem to be mach 
doubt that, in the event of a second dissolu- 
tion of the Chamber, M. Rochebouet, the Mini- 
ster of War, had prepared fora coup d'état, though 
Marshal MacMahon has voluntarily declared 
that such an extreme course was never contem- 
plated by himself. There was confessedly a 
movement of troops during the late crisis to 
reinforce the garrison of Paris. At Limoges 
General de Bressolles, according to the official 
account, wrongly interpreted his instructions 
by regarding merely measures of precaution 
as, executive measures, and communicated 
them in that sense to the officers of 
the 14th Line Regiment—one of whom, Major 
Labordére, declared that he would not be an 
accomplice in a criminal enterprise. After au 
inquiry by the Minister of War, the general 
has been put on the unattached list and the 
major cashiered. The Government would natu- 
rally do their best to hush up revelations 
damaging to the Marshal and subversive of 
military discipline, but the seven generals who 
constitute the Council of National Defence 
evidently did believe the time was come to put 
down the Republic by force of arms, and found 
themselves mistaken. The Marshal yielded 
rather than plunge into a criminal enterprise, 
and conclusive evidence has been produced that 
it was no threat of Prince Bismarck’s, but the 
rough eloquence of M. Pouyer-Quertier which 
brought him at length into the right path. 


While Signor Depretis has, in conjunction 
with Signor Crispi, been patching up a new 
Cabinet destined speedily to fall by a coalition 
of adverse factions, the health of Pius IX. bas 
so remarkably rallied, that he has been able to 
hold two Consistories; at the firstof which from 
his chair-bed he delivered a somewhat pathetic 
allocution. His Holiness has appointed two 
new cardinals, and presented the hat to 
Oardinal Manning and others, and is even said 
to be disposed to concert a modus vivendi with 
the Government of Germany. Though Cardinal 
Manning—bhimself fixed upon as the next Pope 
by a small party—wishes to remove the next 
Conclave to Malta, the majority of the Sacred 
College are believed to be unwilling to leave 
Rome, and are resolved on an Italian Pope 
who will no longer regard the Vatican as a 
„prison“ from which he shall never emerge. 


In a week or two King Alfonso is to be 
wedded with great pomp to his cousin the 
Princess Mercedes, the daughter of the Duo 
de Montpensier. The Spanish people are, to 
say the least, indifferent on the subject; the 
King’s mother is openly hostile. The ex- 
Queen Isabella, by way of revenge, has struck 
up a sudden friendship with Don Carlos and 
family and the Carlist generals at Paris, which 
has excited much diegust at Madrid, and obliged 
the French Government to order the Legitimi st 
Pretender to leave France. The ‘Spanish 
marriages’ of Louis Philippe’s time have been 
the cause of untold tribulation to Spain and 
of misery to the Bourbon dynasty — Isabella 
herself having been the greatest victim. But 
her present conduct,, however much it may 
annoy her son, cannot add to her own hap- 
piness. Aus 


Politics in Prussia are a profound mystery. 
Prince Bismarck, the all-powerful Chancellor, 
is said to be barassed and thwarted by a Palace 
camurilla, which he cannot dislodge, but only 
flee from by seeking refuge at Varzin. To con- 
ciliate the National Liberel party, or rather to 
strengthen his own hands, the Prince, with the 
reluctant assent of the Emperor, bas made 
overtures to some of tleir leaders. But neither 
Herr yon Bennigsen nor Herr Forkenbeck ap- 
prove of the Protectionist theories of which tho 
Chancellor has become enamoured. The nego- 
tiations make little progress, but all Germany— 
Prussia in particular—is suffering from com- 
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mercial depression, and the heavy taxation 
required to keep up the national armaments. 


There is very serious news from South Africa. 
The Galekas have again risen in arms, and 
many of the native tribes are in sympathy with 
them. The colonists of the Eastern Provinces 
are in a state of panic, and Sir Bartle Frere, a 
statesman not likely to yield to vague alarms, 
has gone so far as to state that the situation 
is one of extreme danger.” All available forces 
have been ordered from Cape Colony, and the 
Governor has made a demand upon the Home 
Government for additional troops. All this 
points to a serious emergency, and we fear the 
native tribes have not been without great pro- 
vocation. 


The gold and silver battle has been trans- 
ferred from the United States Congress to the 
country. The great capitalists of New York 
and other Eastern cities have declined all loans 
to the Western States which are not to be 
redeemed in gold, and have thrown the silver 
party, who want more than their money’s worth 
into great perplexity. 


— — — — 


THE TELEPHONE. 


Sir William Thomson has said that the telephone 
is one of the most interesting inventions that bave 
ever been made in the history of science. It has 
proved of use inso many unexpected directions that 
there is almost a danger now lest tlie general public 
should consider it capable of unlimited application. 
Too much, rather than too little, is expected of it, 
and as this would probably not be the case if its 
principle were more fully understood, we purpose 
giving a brief account of this wonderful invention. 

Attempts have long been made to construct 
speaking machines. The first successful ones were 
probably those made by Kratzenstein and Kempelen 
about 1780. These were capable of uttering certain 
simple words, but only to a limited extent. The 
sliding tubes constructed by Prof. Willis, of 
Oxford, in the last century, could also speak a few 
words. These, however, were simply machines 
constructed to make certain predetermined sounds, 
and the next invention, in which electricity formed 
the motive power, was a long step in advance. 
There had been much discussion as to the possibility 
of conveying sound by electricity, until, in 1860, 
Paul Reis, a German, solved the difficulty. He 
made a box in one side of which was an opening 
for the mouthpigcey.and over the top was stretched 
a parchment mémbrane with a platinum centre. 
Just above the centre-piece, and connected with a 
battery, was fixed a platinum point, so that when 
the membrane vibrated in response to tho voice, 
the platinum centre and the point touched each 
other, the electric circuit was completed, and a 
series of currents were transmitted along the 
wire. As often as the membrane touched 
the point a momentary current was sent 
along the wire, ceasing as the membrane returned 
to its usual positioW Thus each vibration of the 
membrane—and these vibrations corresponded to 
the vibrations set up by the voice in the air—first 
caused and then interrupted the electric chrrefit) 
The receiving instrument consisted of an iron rod 
enclosed in a coil of wire, around which this inter- 
mittent current was sent, thus alternately magne- 
tising and demagnetising the rod: each demayneti- 


sation caused a faint sound; this, rapidly repeated 


and strengthened by resonators, gave rise to a 
musical note exactly corresponding to the one sung 
into the transmitting iostrument. Thus simple 
sounds varying in pitch only could be reproduced, 
high notes or low notes were heard, but no diffe- 
rence in quality, and the instrument therefore 
remained a curiosity only. It, however, attracted 
much attention at the Loan Exhibition, as most 
of the later discoveries were based upon the same 


principle, 

Mr. Varley’s telephone, which has recently been 
tried in London, is also capable of transmuttins 
musical notes only, but as he employs a e ct 
transmittors and receivers, each tuned to one par, 
ticular note, he is able to send several ditterent 


musical sounds along the one wire at the same 
time, Each receiver being tuned to respond to one 
note only, picks, as it were, that one note out of 
the many that are transmitted, and responds to 
that only, so that the sounds are sifted out by 
appropriate receivers. 

Mr. Elisha Gray's telephone is, perhaps, the 


forks, kept in vibration by electro-magnetism, 
being his source of sound also. His receiver is the 
novel part, and is due to his almost accidental dis- 
covery that a feeble musical note issues from the 
arm of a person through whom a powerful current 
is sent.—This sound is probably due to periodic 
muscular contraction. — He makes use of his dis- 
covery by causing the musical sound sung into the 
transmittor to be reproduced by the finger, which 
thus appears to be actually uttering sounds. The 
finger is connected with the line wire, and is then 
drawn over a metallic plate; as soon as the current 
passes along the wire, the grating noise of such a 
movement ceases, vibration is set up, and the ex- 
traordinary effect of a singing-finger is produced. 
Mr. Gray and M. Paul La Cour, of Copenhagen, 
have also constructed instruments by which the 
vibrations are not only audibly reproduced, but are 
visibly recorded by marks on paper. 

All these instruments are fone-telephones merely, 
capable of transmitting and reproducing simple 
musical tones only; to reproduce, the complicated 
vibrations caused by the voice in speaking, is a far 
more difficult matter, and appears to have been 
accomplished only by Professor Graham Bell, and, 

to a certain extent, by Mr. Edison. Mr. Edison's 
_electro-motograph telephone, as bis instrument is 
| called, is somewhat different from and more com- 
plicated than, the otherforms. In his transmittor 
he uses a plumbago cylinder for the ordinary tones 


of the voice, and a platina-pointed screw for 


musical tones. For his receiver he has a platina- 
pointed wire touching chemically moistened paper, 
which rests on a revolving drum. When a current 
is sent along the wire to the point, the paper starts 
forward, the revolving drum is set into vibration, 
whose rapidity corresponds with the number of 
impulses sent along the wire, and the sound is 
reproduced by strings or other means. Mr. Edison 
is now at work upon a means of graphically 
recording speech, aod has already partially suc- 
ceeded in his ambitious attempt. A point is 
attached to the vibrating membrane of a telephone, 
under which paper is moved by clockwork. When 
the membrane is thrown into vibration by the voice, 
the point indents the paper in various degrees, and 
when this indented paper is drawn under a second 
similarly-constructed telephone, the original sounds 
are said to be actually reproduced, It will, indeed, 
be a wonderful achievement when the voice is thus 
made to record its own utterances so that they can 
be reproduced at any time and in any distant 
place. 

But of all telephones Professor Graham Bell’s 
articulating telephone is the most wonderful, and, 
at the same time, the most simple. Professor Bell 
has been engaged for many years in teaching deaf- 
mutes--whose dumbness arises from no defect in 
the organs of speech—to articulate, and he was led 
to construct his early forms from his study of the 
human ear. After numerous experiments he suc- 
ceeded at last in constructing his wonderful little 
instrument ; one of the greatest triumphs of which 
is that, unlike all other forms, his receiver and 
transmitter are identically similar, so that one 
instrument at each end of the wire is all that is 
necessary both for speaking into and for reproducing 
the sound. The great difference in principle is in the 
kind of electric current which Professor Bell 

employs. Iustead of using intermittent currents, 
as ie the case in all the other instruments, he 
employs undulating currents—tbat is, a current 
varying gradually in intensity, but never wholly 
ceasing. Such a current he conceived to be the 
est-litted to transmit the undulatory waves 
of sound that the voice causes in the air. The 
voice vibrates a little iron disc placed across 
the mouthpiece of the telephone, close under- 
neath which is a coil of fiue wire surrounding one 
pole of a permanent bar-magnet. By the vibration 
of the iron diaphragm, the condition of the 
‘‘magnetic field is altered, and the alternate 


strengthening and weakeuing of the magnetic | 


attraction induces currents of electricity in the coil 
of wire, which are transmitted by the line-wire to 
tie receiving instrument. Here the action is 
reversed, the currents of electricity alternately 
strengthen and weaken the magnetic attraction, so 
that the iron disc at that end is attracted in a 
varying manner, and vibrates in a precisely similar 


manner to the one at the opposite end. At one ond 


the voice induces currents of electricity which at 
the receiving end are reconverted into sound. This, 
then, is the simple instrument with which the 
wonderful result of conveying speech to a distance 
far beyond the reach of the ear has been achieved. 
Professor Bell, then, has succeeded in transmitting 


| 


; 
' 


most extraordinary. His receiver is not essentially not musical sounds merely, but, by means of bis 


different from the ones already described -tuning- 


employment of undulatory currents of electricity, he 


* 


conveys sounds varying in quality and in strength 
as well as in pitch. That is to say, speech, with 
all the numerous rapid inflections and changes of 
tone are so accurately reproduced by his instrument 
that the voices of speakers can be easily identified, 
%% that through the telephone, at a Cistance of 
fifty miles, one can not only tell what the words 
are that are being spoken, but can tell who the 
person is that is speaking of all the 900,000,000 
people living on the earth.“ 

Professor Bell has also constructed a telephonic 
organ which apparently succeeds very fairly. He 
connects each reed of an ordinary organ with a 
battery, fixing in front a platinum-pointed screw so 
that when any particalar note is played and the 
reed in consequence set in vibration, contact is 
made/ and the electric current conveyed along a 
wire previously laid to any desired point, where an 
appropriate receiver reproduces the musical notes. 
Professor Bell states that he has thus been able to 
hear in his laboratory the full harmony of a brass 
band playing in a concert hall at some distance. 

The distances actually traversed by the telephone 
are not as yet very great, although, since the com- 
munications made last September between Exeter 
and Plymouth, it has been proved capable of use 
over much greater distances, messages having been 
distinctly heard when a resistance equal to that of 
some thousands of miles of wire was overcome, 
This space was not actually traversed: but con 
versation hes been heard between Boston and 
New York—a distance of over two hundred and 
fifty miles, the ordinary telegraph wire being em- 
ployed. It was for some time uncertain whether 
the telephone would prove of use on sea-lines ; it 
was first tried on the short cables between the coast 
of England and the Channel Islands, and was next 
tried, with equal success, between France and 
England. Every word, and every change of voice, 
was distinctly heard in these experiments, but 
likewise also in the recent trials between Dublin 
and Holyhead. Time, and Professor Bell’s con- 
tinued experiments, will doubtless further per- 
fect the instrument. A resistance far greater 
than that of the whole Atlantic Cable has proved 
no obstacle to intercourse, so that we may hope 
one day to be able to converse with friends on the 
other side of the Atiantic. At present this cannot 
be done, owing to leakage, induction from other 
wires, and other causes. The great sensitiveness 
of the telephone wire to electric currents passing in 
its neighbourhood is the chief practical difficulty. 
It can be partly or wholly obviated by the dis- 
covery recently made by Mr. W. H. Preece, of sur- 
rounding the conducting wire by some non-con- 
ductor. We cannot, however, expect so recent a 
discovery to be perfect ; the wonder is that so much 
should already have been accomplished by its 
means. 


— —— 


PROTESTANTISM IN PRUSSIA, 


We have now and then revelations as to the re- 
markable ecclesiastical peculiarities that obtain in 
Germany, and especially Prussia. In a recent 
letter, the Times Berlin correspondent took 
two whole columns to unravel those myste- 
ries. As is well known in Prussia, the Ultra- 
montanes offer relentless opposition to restrictive 
laws which in other German States they quietly 
obey. The only reason for this inconsistency is 
that so it pleases the Vatican. In Prussia also the 
King, who is ‘‘Supreme Priest of the Protestant 
Church,” has troubles in that particular capacity. 
In 1874, when Ultramontane strife was as its 
height, a new charter was vouchsafed to that 
Church, enabling it to choose synods to which 
laymen were admitted, and with authority to discuss 
matters religious and ecclesiastical, and to regulate 
creeds and Liturgy, but with no executive power 
except that of levying church-rates. This concession 
of semi independence did not work well. 
The Lutheran party were in the main indiffe- 
rent, and the orthodox party carried all before 
them — having majorities in the provincial 
synods and in the Supreme Consistory. The 
chief exception was in Berlin, where the Synod is 
latitudinarian, and has persistently upheld the Rev. 
Herr Hossbach, a Rationalist clergyman, whom 
the Supreme Consistory desire to expel for his 
heterodox opinions. But Dr. Herrmann, the 
president of that body, was appointed by the 
Government because he was a very moderate man. 
He objects to take action against Herr Hossbach, 
and finding that the King sympathises with the 
Orthodox party has tendered his resignation. That 
question remains in suspense. ‘‘ Considering the 
apathetic auteur with which the Church is re- 
garded by public opinion, these proceedings would 
have no political significance were it not that 
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Herrmann is connected somehow with Falk, and 
Falk, in his turn, is an ally of Bismarck.” The 
King cannot afford to dispense with his Minister 
of Worship, for ‘‘ to replace Falk by a Conservative 
would be tantamount to a revolution in the 
domestic and foreign policy of the Empire.” So 
that it is probable that if Dr. Herrmann insists on 
retiring, a moderate man will replace him, who 
will find means to keep Herr Hossbach out of the 
Berlin incumbency, and thus stave off an immediate 
peril, ; 

Prussia has an orthodox Sovereign, who is head 
of the Lutheran Church, and does not withhold the 
expression of his personal opinions, and bas also 
comparatively free Protestant synods under the 
authority of the State. Nevertheless, an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people not only care for none of 
the ecclesiastical questions of the time, but never 
enter a place of worship. And when it is borne in 
mind that there is also war to the knife between the 
State and the Roman Catholic Church, the eccle- 
siastical condition of Prussia is not an enviable 
one. 


~ — — — — — 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS OF CEYLON, 

We learn from the Ceylon Observer of Nov. 22 
that in the Legislative Council of Ceylon Mr. 
Mitchell asked whether any further communication 
had been received from the Secretary of State on 
the subject of the ecclesiastical subsidies, Lord Car- 
narvon having signified in his deapatch of 10th 
March, 1877, that he would confer with Sir William 
Gregory and afterwards reply to the Memorial for- 
warded through the local Government, and also to 
the protest forwarded by four unofficial members of 
the Council, The Colonial Secretary, in reply, 
stated that no communication had been received 
from the Secretary of State since the papers referred 
to were submitted to the Council. 


On the Sth of December Mr. Mitchell again 
brought forward the subject by moving: 


That a return be prepared showing in detail the 
expenditure of the Ecclesiastical Department of the 
Government of Ceylon for the year 1876, including the 
name, official style and designation, ecclesiastical con- 
nection, salary and allowances of each chaplain or 
minister in the service of Government, with the 
average attendance of the civil and military servants 
of the Queen at the religious services conducted by 
him. 


The hon. member said: In giving notice of the motion 
on the paper, I bad no intention at all of provoking a 
debate on the whole question of ecclesiastical sub- 
sidies, The essence of the grievance is simply this, 
that a sum of 140,000Ks.-is taken from unwilling con- 
tributors numbering over two and a.quarter millions 
of people for providing for the religious wants of about 
15,000. This question was fully debated in this council 
last year, and the result was more satisfactory than was 
anticipated. It hus since been the subject of debate in the 
British Parliament, when it was decided by a small majo- 
rity that for a little time longer at all events things should 
remain as they are. I do not believe that they will con- 
tinue so very long, and it is my firm impression that the 
majority before very long will be quite the other way. 
I may frankly say that in bringing forward this motion 
my object is to aid the country in bringing this about 
at oncg. The signs of the times indicate the approach 
of a period when the question of Church and State will 
be one of the foremost. In the papers which have been 
received by the last mail from England, hon. members 
will have read what has fallen from the Marquis of 
Hartington, in which he distinctly intimates that on 
the return of the Libera to power this question will be 
one of the first that will receive attention. The return 
which | have called for is one which has a very con- 
siderable bearing upon the Church and State. Of 
course the conditions of Ceylon are not the same as at 
homd, but 4 return precisely similar to that for which 
| bave asked has been called for in the British House of 
Commons by Mr. Baxter with regard to India, and that 
return is promised and, I believe, isnow being compiled, 
W hat the Government has promised in the case of India 
will not, I conclude, be withheld when asked for in 
Ceylon. I may be referred perhaps to the Blue Book, 
but that does not contain all the information which I 
desire. Moreover, Blue Books are not generally acces- 
sible to all, and what I wish is that the information 
should be given in a compact form, so that it may be 
referred to quickly and conveniently. I assume that 
your excellency will not refuse to grant this informa- 
tion if | may judge from the spirit in which you dealt 
with this question when it came before you in the West 
Indies, I tind that in Honduras your excellency gave 
expression to the following :— 

am of opinion that the time has come when the 
(joverument should take action, and that, in an early 
sexxion, @ Government bill should be introduced, pro- 
viding for the disestablishment as well as disenaowmeat 
of the Churches of England and Scotland in the colony. 
In this opinion a majority of the Executive Council 
concur with me, Individually, as a member of the 
(Church of England, I may regret that it should have 
fallen to my lot to advocate these changes, but con- 
sidering that the proportion of the number of members 
of the unendowed to the endowed sects is not less than 
seven to one, and that concurrent endowment is out of 
the question, N think it impossible, consistently with a 
sense of justice, to endeavour to maintain the existing 
establishment.” ; 

i trust the day is not far distant when something of 
the game kind will fall from your excellency with 
regard to Ceylon. In this view, | trust, therefore that 
your excelleney will coucur iu this information being 
granted, 


The Hon. Sir Coomara Swamy seconded the 
motion, and the Colonial Secretary stated that 
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there was no objection to the return asked for, and 
it should be given as far as it possibly could be. 


A correspondent writes as follows respecting the 
dispute between the missionaries of the Church 
Missionary Society and Bishop Copleston :—‘ It 
appears that the committee of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society are busily engaged in patching up 
their quarrel with Bishop . — As usual, trust- 
ing to Evangelical Churchmen to make a decided 
stand against intolerance and for the right, was a 
mistake—a leaning on a broken reed. The conse- 
quence will be the break-up of a most useful niis- 
sion, formed on the most evangelical and useful of 
bases—I mean the Tamil Coolie Mission. Many of 
the planters, the Presbyterians and Dissenters espe- 
cially, will have nething to do with the mission if 
Bishop Copleston is allowed in any way to interfere 
or exercise control over the pastors and catechists, 
and very likely the London Mission in Travancore 
will be asked to lend assistance to carry on an 
evangelical mission among the Ceylon coolies,” 


Beligions and Benominutional Rebos. 


Messrs. Moopy AND SANKEY began a series 
of meetings at Providence, United States, at the 
beginning of last month. As elsewhere, great 
crowds attend to hear them. 

The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon was so far recovered 
on Sunday as to be able to conduct the morning 
service at the Metropolitan Tabernacle. The effort, 
however, proved too much for his enfeebled physical 
condition, and he was compelled to relinquish his 
intention of preaching. e was also obliged to 
absent himself from the usual New Year’s Eve 
service. 

HIGHGATE-ROAD CHAPEL. — The Rev. James 
Stephens, M.A., formerly of Berwick-on-Tweed, 
has accepted the unanimous invitation of the com- 
mittee to become the minister at this place, and 
he is expected to commence his labours almost 
immediately. Mr. Stephens seceded from the 
Presbyterian Church in 1876. 

THE Wk or PRAVYER.— The Week 
of united and universal prayer, under the auspices 
of the Evangelical Alliance, commences in London 
on Monday next. At noon there will be a meeting 
at the Langham Hall, Sir 1 Bart., being 
chairman, when the Rev. Newman Hall, LL. B., 
will deliver an address. Meetings at the same 
place will be held on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, when the addresses 
each day on a ial topic—will be given respec- 
tively by the v. C. Skrine, M.A., the Rev. H. 
Sinclair Paterson, M. D., the Rev. Aubrey C. Price, 
M.A., the Rev. Dr. Pope, President of the 
bie nad ‘Baptis “Mission 1 There 
secre of the ist Missionary Society. 
will —— be daily meetings at the Centenary Hall 
at one o clock. 

Litrzz Bappow, Essex.—After twenty-five 
years of honoured service the Rev. Thomas Morell 
is about to retire from the rate of Little 


Baddow Chapel. Ata recent farewell meeting, at 
which many former pupils were present, Mr. 
J. Mallett, of Little Waltham, in the chair, the 


retiring minister was presented with a purse con- 
2 ing 54“. 10s. 6d., and a plated eruet · stand, by 
Mr. F. Wells, on behalf of the congregation, old 

upils in Essex, and surrounding friends of all 
— — Handsome presentations were also 
made to the Misses Morell. In the course of the 

roceedings addresses were delivered 77 the Revs. 
— Jackson, the Rev. J. G. Hughes, and 
other friends of Mr. Morell, Whose family has for 
seventy- eight years been resident in Little Baddow. 


A RITUALIsT ON FAMILY PRAYERS.—A correspon- 
dent of the Church Review (Dec. 29), who signs 
himself ‘‘ Aliusque et Idem,” and dates his letter, 
„Vigil of the Nativity, writes thus respecting 
family prayers :—‘‘ No one can have less respect 
for family prayers than I have ; I have a thorough 
dislike to them; I consider them ‘a device of 
Satan to keep back worshippers from the sanc- 
tuary. How many pastors have found family 
prayers an insuperable obstacle to their Sunday 
con tions joining them at week-day Matins in 
church? But my dislike to family prayers is not 
because they are generally read by the lay head of 
the family; I dislike them as much when a clergy- 
man on a visit is asked to ofliciate. I consider 
family prayers as demoralising. They are read not 
only as a substitute for joining the priest at Matins 
in church, but as prefatory thereto, I mean that 
family prayers are read on Sundays and days 
ordered by the Queen in Council for thanksgiving 
or, humiliation, and when the family do intend to 
‘go to church.’ The consequence is, that by the 
domestics always, and not unfrequently by the 
members of the family, these family prayers are 
regarded as an occasion for grave and serivus and 
(I will hope) earnest devotion, while the subse- 
quent attendance at church is an occasion to show 
themselves (or their clothes), to see who is there, 
and to hear what the Rev. Mr. So-and-So has to 
say. Family prayers have ever been a favourite 
practice with Puritans, with Nonconformists, and 
with the Clapham sect in our own Church; but I 
venture to assert the practice to have been most 
unfrequent among our High-Church people till 
Bishop Blomfield in his ‘‘fervently Evangelical 

y prayers, and 


— 


2 strongly recommended f 
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. Hook followed suit.” 
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Correspondence, 
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THE DISTRESS IN MERTHYR AND 
ABERDARE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Dear SIR, — There is terrible distress among my 
poor constituents at Merthyr, Dowlais, Aberdare, 
Mountain Ash, Ko. Thousands of men are out of 
employ through no fault of their own, but through 
the almost total failure of the iron trade, and the 
deep depression of the coal trade. Many even of 
those who work, work only for two or three days 
in the week, and earn so scanty a pittance, that 
they have often to go down to the pits with scarcely 
any food. Lord Aberdare, with Lady Aberdare 
and the whole family, are devoting themselves 
nobly to relieve the suffering around them in one 
part of the borough. 

InaletterI have just received from bim, bis lordship 
says :—‘‘ Our soup-kitchen is now in actual work, 
and we receive and work up large stores of cloth 
and clothing, but we can only touch the fringe of 
the calamity. I was much touched by the simple 
statement of a collier to me yesterday. He said 
that what he found most trying was to be obliged 
to refuse the young lads underground who asked 
him for food, having brought nothing with them 
to support them through their ten hours’ work but 
a small dry crust of bread. Some 550 more men 
have been lately dismissed frem one of the ool- 
lieries here. I need not say how this will swell 
the distress.” 

The condition of the women and children is 
especially pitiful. Many of the men are away, 
roaming over the country in the vain search for 
employment, while their families are left at home 
destitute. With honourable pride they shrink 
from proclaiming their sufferings, and often part 
with almost every scrap of furniture they possess 
before they apply for relief. 

I venture earnestly to appeal to your readers for 
a little help. The same class who a few months 
ago excited admiration through the whole country 
by their heroic conduct, are on the eve of starva- 
tion. As we sit around our comfortable coal fires 
this winter weather, let us not forget that the 
men who, at the risk of their lives, procure for us 
this comfort, are at this moment in want of food 
and clothing and fuel. 

I can answer for it that any help in money or 
clothing sent to me will be well and wisely admini- 
stered by persons well known to me on the spot, 
in whose prudence and devotedness I can impli- 
citly trust. Let none be deterred from sending 
because it may not be in their power to send large 
sums, 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
HENRY RICHARD. 
22, Bolton-gardens, South Kensington, 
London, Dec. 28, 1877. 


STRAY NEW YEAR THOUGHTS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dran SIR, — As a very old correspondent, I have 
felt desirous of sending you a contribgtion for the 
first number of the Nonconformist in the New Year, 
but I have cudgelled my brains in vais. Iam as 
barren as Canning’s knife-grinder and as dumb as 
the empty railway carriage that Dr. Parker saw (in 
sermon) a few weeks since, and, to the amazement 
of the universe, apostrophised in vain. 

As Argus’ eyes by Hermes’ wend opprest 

Closed, one by one, to everlasting rest, 
so each human spark and glimpse divine” 
seems to have expired under the plum - pudding 
and roast-beef exigencies of the season, Even my 
Nonconformity, which 1 have cherished with a 
lifelong and unswerving affection, appears to be 
but as a poor “politic” thing, and I am ready to 
agree with anybody and anything, so there be 
nothing vulgar in them, for ‘let us be genteel or 
die.” As Sydney Smith said, when overcome by the 
heat of the day, that he felt too weak even to 
beat 3 Dissenter, so, under the influence of the 
season end ite enervating duties, am con- 
strained to leave all criticism of abuses and all 
vituperation of opponents to the Ruskins of con- 
troversy. . 

What a priceless quality is that unflagging energy 
of abuse with which some great ones are encowed, 
and how thankful should poor scribblers be for 
their outpourings. What do we not owe to Pope? 
We take down his ‘‘ Dunciad,” and there, to our 
hand, we lind everything and everybody denounced 
in far better language than we can hope to use. 
Swift, too, is a mighty helper of the weak in this 
respect, but his satire, though wonderfully keen 
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and true, is often too subtle for common apprehen- 
sion — ‘‘caviare to the million.” The great 
„% Master of the Society of St. George, however, 
dispenses with any such refinements, and hurls his 
Scripture curses and his good round Saxon epithets, 
with the most admirable audacity, at the head of 
society, religious, social, and commercial. Nor 
does he rest here, but gives us many a lesson in 
personal denunciation that we may well profit 
by; only the arrow which he shoots deep 
into the quivering bosom of a  defenceless 
adversary is more terrible than others because its 
point is dipped in the deadly ichor that flows from 
the ulcer of a proud name. As surely as the shafts 
that pierced the body of St. Sebastian drank his 
life blood, so surely will his bitter arrow” stick 
and rankle until the end. 

I say we are infinitely indebted to these great 
adepts in execration for supplying us with words 
wherewith to assail our opponent ; but whether or 
not we should condescend to the vulgarity and 
cruelty of an indecent personal assault, is a matter 
of taste. 

Were it not for the enervating effects of the 
season and its concomitants, which, as I have said, 
have subdued the contentious spirit within me, and 
made me all things to all men,” I feel as if, 
Thersites-like, though beaten, I could rail at some 
few things that have been going on under the 
sun during the past year, and which 1 
hope to see energetically handled by your. 
self and other votaries of the pen, who 
have the power and the will to lay about you. 
I could, for instance, denoundée this frightful 
war, with its nameless cruelties and horrors un- 
speakable, all of which might have been prevented 
had a Cromwell ruled among us, to speak to the 
Turk as he spoke to the Pope. A Cromwell! How 
that name sounds in the midst of the amateur 
statesmen and juggling politicians of our day! To 
see an opportunity and to use it. To know when 
the word should be spoken and to speak it. That 
was a man fit to govern. But now, faugh! The 
air stinks with rotten speech and more rotten 
silence. If ever there was a time when weakness 
meant war and strength peace, this is that time. 
We see now, iu Bulgaria, what the first has done ; 
let us watch and see what it has still to do. 

Then I could denounce 

The narrowing lust of gold 

that has lavished hundreds of millions in foreign 
loans, when a twentieth part of the sum would 
have prevented, or, at least, greatly ameliorated, 
the terrible famine in India by a system of irriga- 
tion. Half- a- million given in alms is but a poor 
atonement for that wicked greed and shameful 
neglect. We are justly punished by the loss of the 
countless treasure that has been swallowed up by 
the devouring sea of Eastern profligacy and fraud. 

France struggling for her freedom against the 
soldier and the priest—a bayonet on one hand and 
a crosier on the other. There’s a picture! The 
defender of the law and the professor of the 
Gospel gnashing their teeth (in vain, thank God!) 
against liberty and right. But alas! when bas 
it been otherwise, and will it ever be otherwise? 
Then 


The want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times. 


We are beginning to teach the poor children. We 
are beginning to open our eyes to the horrible 
drunkenness that is our curse. We are beginning 
to build houses fit for men and women to live in, in 
the place of styes unfit for beasts. We are beginning 
—but what have we done? This is the question 
that should stir our hearts to anger, everyone of 
us against himself. What have / done this last 
year, in proportion to my ability, for the poor, the 
miserable, the hopeless’ Where is 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand? 

Ah, me! I began by expressing obligation to 
the masters of abuse and satire (and against an evil 
cause they are invaluable), but I will end with a 
tribute of deepest love and admiration to those 
angels of song who direct us, in our selfishness and 
sloth, to 

The blessed life! heart, mind, and soul, 
From self. born aims and wishes free. 


God bless them, and give them and us a happy 
New Year. 
en fay 
Hampstead, Dec. 31, 1877. 


RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE IN HESSE 
DARMSTADT. 
To the Aitor of the Noncovformist. 
Sin, — Allow me to invite attention through your 
columns to récent cases of intolerance in the Pro- 
testant State of Hesse Darmstadt, and which, if 
the accounts laid before the Council of this Alliance 


be substantially correct, claim the sympathy of 
friends of religious liberty in this country and 
throughout Europe. From the communications 
received it appears that a new ecclesiastical con- 
stitution, introduced after considerable opposition 
into Hesse Darmstadt, has caused a number of 
Lutheran pastors of the National Church, holding 
firmly by the doctrines embodied in the early con- 
fession of faith, to offer resistance, and in conse- 
quence they have been suspended from their office 
and subsequently deposed from their livings and 
emoluments. This they have patiently endured, 
but thinking that when thrust out of the National 
Church they were free from its discipline, and 
relying on the protection which the law grants to 
all religious bodies outside the National Church, 
some of them have held religious services in their 
own houses, and in other places, gathering around 
them those members of their flock who sympathised 
with them in their stand for the principles and 
doctrines on which the National Church had been 
established. For holding these religious services 
several pastors of unblemished character and 
of known piety and zeal have been summoned 
before the civil courts and heavily fined, with 
the alternative of imprisonment in default of 
payment. I am informed that in the case 
of several pastors, whose names are given, 
their furniture has been seized, and they and 
their families, deprived of all they possessed, have 
been reduced to the direst poverty. In the 
instances referred to the question is not one of 
Church discipline, because the pastors have been 
deprived of their livings and ecclesiastical status 
within the National Church. It is not one of 
personal character, for they are pronounced by their 
own judges to be among the very best of the 
Church’s servants” ; nor is it one of violation of 
civil law, because liberty of conscience is legally 
admitted by the State, and consequently subjects, 
whether lay or clerical, are supposed to be allowed 
to separate from the newly-established Church, 
and at a recent trial it was admitted by the judge 
that the Lutheran Church had been hurt in many 
ways by the new constitution.” It is to be feared 
that these acts of intolerance, instigated by the 
opponents of Scriptural authority and Church 
usage, supply another specimen of the dangers to 
which religious liberty is exposed in small States, 
where the charter of Protestant liberty needs to be 
carefully guarded by its friends, both in that and 
other lands, the true weapon of defence being public 
opinion, which seldom fails to obtain the protection 
required. I can scarcely believe but when the 
enlightened Sovereign of that State learns that 
these acts of intolerance have called forth the sym- 
pathy of Protestants in this country with the 
suffering pastors and congregations of the State 
over which he has ruled with much satisfaction 
and benefit to his subjects, he will quickly redress 
the wrongs which are reasonably complained of. I 
am fortified in this expectation by the fact that the 
sharer of his throne is a member of our own beloved 
and honoured royal family, whose ptrsonal con- 
victions and ancestral policy are identified with 
the sound and safe principles of civil and religious 
liberty. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
JAMES DAVIS. 
Evangelical Alliance, 7, Adam-street, Strand, 
London, Dec. 22. 
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MADAGASCAR. 
Tc the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sir,—It must be painful to men of good feeling 
to observe the acrimonious correspondence in your 
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on the point of fultilment. 
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capacity he is preaching with good acceptance. Such 
a position would be hardly compatible with the 
charges implied by his censors. 

The fact seems to be that both favourable and 
unfavourable statements may be made, as to Mada- 
gascar, as viewed from various standpoints, Mr. 
Street has had opportunities of visiting some parts 
of the island where his colleagues have not been. 
He has also had special experiences with the autho- 
rities. Mr. II. E. Clarke, who has just written in 
your columns a defence gf Malagasy institutions, 
made a speech at Leeds three weeks ago, in which 
he gave a deplorable account of the island, and 
added that if something were not done to stop 
the sale of rum, the race would have disappeared 
before the beginning of next century.” 

Certainly these Friends,” especially Mr. Sewell, 
might have written of their late colleague in a more 
kindly and sympathising spirit, after all his exer- 
tions, and those of his wife, for Madagascar. 

OBSERVER. 
It is only out of a desire to be perfectly fair to 
both sides that we insert the above from an 
esteemed correspondent. We must, however, 
remark that he does not sufficiently bear 
in mind that it is public considerations, and 
the interests of an important mission, and not 
personal susceptibilities that are involved in this 
matter. It appears to us that Mr. Street has 
been answered with great fulness, discrimination, 
and calmness by his late colleagues ; and those 
of our readers who have carefully perused their 
replies will probably have adopted our own 
belief that substantially they refute his serious 
allegations, and that the circumstances were not 
such as to justify the publication of these grave 
charges against the London Missignary Society 
and their representatives in Madagascar.—Ep. 
Noncon. | 
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PUBLIC OPINION ON THE EASTERN 
QUESTION, 

Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright have written 
letters in which they express opinions as to the 
possibility of England being obliged to take part in 
the war between Russiaand Turkey. Mr. Glad- 
atone, in a communication to the Sheffield Liberal 
Association, says he supposes that the Government 
has determined upon submitting measures to Par- 
liament having a tendency to war, and urges that 
inaction on the part of the nation in making known 
its opinion cannot be greatly prolonged. It is 
desirable, however, if possible, to avoid giving a 
party character to any movement which may be 
made, There are many Conservatives, Mr. Glad- 
stone believes, who are against any intervention by 
force, and he hopes they will let the Government 
know their opinion. Mr. Bright, writing to a 
gentleman at Cambridge, says he does not think 
we shall go to war on the grounds that ‘‘the 
country is for peace and the Government has no 
ally.” The war of 1854 soon destroyed the 
Government of Lord Aberdeen, and war would soon 
destroy the present Government.”’ 

The Eastern Question Association have issued a 
circular, signed by the Duke of Westminster, Lord 
Shaftesbury, Mr. Mundella, and the other officers 
of the association, calling attention to the anxiety 
and apprehension caused by the early summoning 
of Parliament. This act, the circular says, may 
seu | be innocent enough in itself, but it bas 

en seized upon by ‘‘ the mischievous party” who 
wish to ‘‘ goad or beguile the country into a war 
for the maintenance of the Turkish Empire.” and 
employed to create the belief that the object to 
which their incessant efforts are directed is at Jength 
The effect of this con- 
duct, the circular says, will be equally disastrous 
at home and abroad. The Government of Turkey 
will be dissuaded from making peace by the hopes 
held out of English intervention, and at home the 
condition of uncertainty and alarm thus inspired 


columns, directed by several members of the Society | has alrealy produced many of the evils inherent to 
of Friends against the explicit statements of their | a state of actual war. The policy and intentions 
colleague, Mr. Louis Street, the Madagascar mis. | of the Government are perhaps now, as they have 


sionary. Neither Messrs, Sewell, H. E. Clarke, J, 
H. Tuke, or H. S. Newman, make kindly acknow- 
ledgment of the great value of Mr. 


i 


been eo often before, misrepresented by those who 


| pretend, without authority, to speak on its behalf, 


and self-denying labours in Madagascar, nor of the 


still-continuing and greatly-prized services of his 
devoted wife in the island. Surely, a few geuerous 
words were at least due in this direction. The 
public might especially expect this from“ l'riends,” 
as usually being lovers of concord. Hut Mr. Street 
has been attacked in terms sv strony as almost to 
imply deliberate misstatements on his part, 
although he has specified in detail his criticisms on 
the various points at issue. 

Hie assailants also appear to overlook, at least in 
great degree, the concurrent and contirmatory state- 
ments made by the two other Madagascar mis- 
sionaries who have published information similar to 
that given by Mr. Street. The latter continues to 
be valued by the Society of Friends, Who still 
retain him as a minister of the Gospel, in which 


But if it be so, no time should be lost in dispelling a 


Street's long false and mischievous delusion. With that object 


the circular urges the expediency of obtaining from 
the country a clear declaration in favour of 
neutrality, and a decisive protest against a war for 


the support of the Turkish Empire, since notbing 


seems to have yet occurred to alter the wise decla- 
ration of the Foreign Secretary that of all British 
interests the greatest is that of pewe.”’ 

The following adress of the committee of the 
Peace Society to their subscribers and friends has 
been issued: 

Dear Friends, There are rumours and apprehensi 
abroad that the nation is about to be committed t 


DS 


‘> Gl 


warlike policy. It is very certain that there is a fass 
of persoas aAmongpse 18 Who aro labo ir —4 Serre! l iy rr) 
bring upon us this great calamity. Anosymous and 


irresponsible writers who arrogate to themose.ves sore 
special regard for the interests and honour of our 
country are strit.og to inflame the public min! witha 
view to precipitate an armed intervention against 
Russia, aud for the defence and protection of Turkey. 
It is not easy to understand, even from themselves, iu 
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what manner or direction they would desire to ast. 
There is no pretence for saying that any of the British 
interests which the Government have declared it their 
duty to gnard are touched or even menaced by recent 
events, What is wanted apparently is war at any cost. 
It seems to be thought that nothing is so honourable to 
a Christian nation as discord and bloodshed, nothing 
so dishonourable as peace. They are turning the early 
summons of Parliament to account in furtherance of 
their own purpose, nor can it be denied that the 
mystery .observed in regard to the object of this un- 
usual proceeding affords them some ad: antage in play- 
ing their dangerous game. We giadly and gratefully 
acknowledge that Her Majesty's Government have 
hitherto consistently pursued a policy of non- 
intervention and peace, and we have no proof that 
they intend to depart from that policy. Nothing 
could be more explicit and eatisfactory than the 
recent declarations of Lord Derby, for which all lovers 
of peace are deeply indebted to him. But we cannot 
forget that the country was driven by public clamour 
into the Crimean War against what was understood to 
be the wishes, if not the solemn convictions, of some 
portion at least of the Government then in power. 
Happily, the state of feeling now is widely ditferent 
from what prevailed then, for ther is little reason to 
doubt that the great bulk of the nation would resolutely 
oppose apy project that would tend to involve the 
country in war or in any such demonstrations or en- 
gagements as may lead to war on the ground of a vague 
and irrational panic. At any rate the duty of the 
friends of peace at such a moment is clear and impera- 
tive. It is to use all means in their power, in con- 
junction with as many of their fellow-citizens as are 
willing to co-operate with them, to elicit such an expres- 
sion of public opinion as shall leave no doubt on the 
mind of Parliament when it meets that the country is 
determined to resist every poiicy which threatens at 


the present time to involvo us in war on any pretext. 


whatever. War is at all times an infinite evil—a reproach 
to Christianity, a scandal to civilisation, a fruitful 
source of misery and crime. But surely there has 
seldom been a time in the history of this country when 
a war, ora heavy expenditure for warlike armaments, 
would be more disastrous than the present. Everywhere 
trade is stagnant, enterprise is paralysed, many kinds 
of industry are at the lowest points of depression they 
have reached for many years, thousands of working 
men out of employment, with every probability that the 
number will be increased every week during the winter ; 
while the prospects of the future, so far from being 
brighter, seem deepening into darker gloom. Aud is this 
the time to indulge any class of men in their wish to 
play the bragyart at the expense of their suffering 
countrymen, with no probable result except to extend 
the area and proloug the duration of the terrible conflict 
which has already done so much to afflict and desolate 
humanity. Therefore, dear friends, we exhort you by 
all 
to Parliament, by memorials to Her Majesty the Queen, 
hy early communication with your representatives in 
Parliament, to swell that utterance of the public voice 
which, we trust, will arise, distinct, earnest, emphatic, 
ta denounce war, and to demand peace as the greatest 
of British interests, 
Henny Pease, President. 
Henny RiIcHARD, Secretary. 

20, New Broad-street, Dec, 24, 1877. 

On Saturday the National Society for the 
Resistance of Russian Aggression and the Protec. 
tion of British Interests in the East” tried 
to hold an ‘Anti-Russian Demonstration” 
in Trafalgar-square, with the avowed object of 
pressing the Government to take active 
measures” in support of the Porte. An anti- 
Turkish demonstration was organised by several 
leaders of the working classes for the same time 
and place, and the consequence was that a yi at 
deal of scuffling, but no serious violence, ensued. 
During the melee several Turkish flags were 
captured and destroyed by the counte:-demon- 
strationists, and the pro-Turkish party retaliated 
by snatching at a flag with the word Peace in 
large letters, and tearing it to ribbons. The anti- 
Turkish party nominated Mr. Osborne to the chair, 
and amidst considerable interruption he made a 
speech in which he urged that the two despotisms 
should be left to tight out the war by themselves, 
and that the British nation should reserve its 
strength to fight, if meed be, in a cause which 
might promise to promote liberty and progress. 
The following resolution was then carried: 

That this meeting of the London working men, in the 
interests of their order, protests against this country 
being plunged into war with either party under any 
»retence whatever, especially for the cry of so-called 
British interests in danger, and considers that such war 
would further tend towards depressiug the already bad 
state of trade of the country. 

The anti-Russian party in another part of the 
square was presided over by Mr. Maltman Barry, 
but so great was the uproar that the resolutions, as 
follows, had to be passed in dumb show :— 

1. That this meeting recognises the present Russian 
invasion of Asia Minor and Eastern Europe as a danger 
to British interests and a violation of treaty law, and 
calls upon the Eogläh Government to use every means 
in its power to put an end without further delay to this 
cruel and aggressive war. : 

2. That « deputation, consisting of the chairman and 
speakers at this meeting, bo charged to deliver imme. 
atdy a copy of the toregoing resolutions to Lord 
Beaconstield. 

In response to the application made to the Prime 
Minister to receive a deputation to present these 
resolutions, his lordship's secretary states that the 
Premier, in the present continued pressure of 

ublic affairs,” cannot tix any time for a deputation, 
but will give attention to anything that may be sent 
to him in writing. 

On Saturday night a meeting of the delegates of 
the Workmen’s Peace Association was held at the 
Canuou-street Hotel, under the presidency of Mr. 
Edmond Beales, the hon. president of the associa- 
tion. Resolutions urging upon the Government a 
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racticable means, by public mectings, by petitions | 


policy of strict neutrality during the present crisis, and 
deprecating any increase of the naval and military 
services, on the ground that the country is already 
well provided with means of national defence, were 
adopted, and embodied in a memorial to the Queen. 
This document concluded as follows :— 


Without departing from such neutrality, or in any 
way logging the material forces of our country to the 
contest, in any event we trust that your Majestys 
Government will be enabled to obtain such guarantees 
for the future bappiness and development of the subject 
races of the Porte, and such additional security for the 
independence of adjoiniog States, as may in some 
degree compensate for the enormous sacrifice of mate- 
rial wealth, the terrible slaughter of human '‘ife, and 
the consequent misery, which this war has entailed. 
Your memorialists are of opinion that the complete 
autonomy of Bulgaria is the least of all things which 
the Turkish Goverrment should concede; that no 
diplomatic pressure should be brought to bear upon 
Servia or Roumania for the purpose of limiting their 
just and reasonable claims for a larger independence 
than is now recognised ; that the rights and necessities 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina should be adequately con- 
sidered ; ghat the natural frontier and outlets of Mon- 
tenegro should be adjusted and secured ; that the forti- 
fications in ond about the Dardanelles thould be 
removed, and the passage between the Mediterranean 
and Black Sea should be free to the ships of all nations 

t all times without restriction. 
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Epitome of News. 


Her Majesty, accompanied by the Princess 
Beatrice, lett Windsor Castle on Friday morning 
for Osborne. Prince Leopold remains for the 
present at Windsor. 

Lord Beaconstield, after having had an audience 
of the Queen, dined with Her Majesty on Wed- 
nesday evening, and passed the night at Windsor 
Castle. On Thursday morning his lordship re- 
turned to town, and later in the day attended a 
Cabinet Council. 

It is said to be the intention of the Queen to open 
Parliament in person, Her Majesty being desirous 
of giving a fresh and marked proof of her unity of 
action with her Ministers at a critical juncture. 

The members of the Cabinet are expected to re- 
assemble in town this day. Lord Derby has been 
paying a short visit to Knowsley. 

Count Munster, the German Ambassador, has 


| been one of the guests of Lord Derby at Knowsley. 


The Address in answer to the Speech from the 
Throne will be moved in the House of Lords by the 
Earl of Wharnclifie and seconded by the Earl of 
Loudoun, Jn the Commons by the Hon. Wilbra- 
ham Egerton, M.P. for Mid-Cheshire, and seconded 
by Mr. Robert Tennant, M.P. for Leeds respec- 
tively. 

The annual treat given by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Sandringham to the school 
o i dren of the neighbourhoodſtook place on Monday 
A tent having been erected in front of the hall, the 
children of the schools of Sandringham, Dersing- 
ham, West Newton, and Wolferton were marched 
up to the tent, and the Princess of Wales, aécom- 
panied by her children, distributed clothing to the 
children, after which they had tea. Prince and 
Princess Christian arrived on Monday at Sandring- 
ham on a visit to the Prince and I'rincess of Wales. 

The Empress of Austria and the Crown Prince 
arrived at Dover on Monday afternoon from Calais, 
and travelled to London,by special train, Her 
Majesty drove at once to Claridge’s Hotel. 

A pressing ‘‘ whip” has been sent round to all 
the supporters of the Ministry abroad, urging them 
to be at the meeting of Parliament on Jan. 17. The 
ont mer a of the present juncture is strongly 
enforced. 

The Duke of Manchester will, it is announced, 
be named Governor-General of Canada, in succes- 
sion to Lord Dufferin. 

Mr. Butt, by way of anticipating the conference 
of the Home Rule party on January 14, which is 
expected to be a cause of dissension, has summoned 
the Irish members to meet him in Dublin on the 
12th, when a political understanding will be sought 
to be arrived at. 

The Daily Telegraph says that among the guests 
of the Prime Minister at the customary Parlia- 
mentary banquet which precedes the opening of 
the session will, it is rumoured, be found His Grace 
the Duke of Sutberland. 

The Mansion House Indian Famine Fund has 
reached 496,200/.. and the total subscriptions sent 
to India from all parts of the world amount to 
800, 000“. 

A memorial, expressing a hope that the Govern- 
meut will not allow another session to pass without 
a settlement of the Sunday closing question being 
arrived at, has been signed by more than half of the 
Irish representatives, 

Prince Ibrahim, son of the Khedive, and his 
attendant, Mustapha Pasha, have been clected 
honorary members of the Reform Club. 

The Duke of Northumberland has been appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Northumberland, vice Earl Grey, 
who has resigned that dignity. 

Sir Henry Maine, the newly-elected Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, was entertained at a 
banquet on Friday evening in the hall of the col- 
lege. Mr. Fawcett, M. P., was among those who 
made speeches, which were of a complimentary 
character, 

The Very Rev. John Henry Newman, D.D., has 
been elected an honorary Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford. Dr. Newman, before his election to a 
Fellowship at Oriel College, was Scholar of Trinity, 
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om which college he took his degree in the year 
820. 

It has now been definitely arranged that the 
tight Hon. John Bright, M. P, Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain, M. P., aud Mr. Muntz, M. P., will address 
their constituents at Birmingham on the 12th of 
January. 

The principalship of Queen’s College, London, 
from which the Rev. E. II. Plumptre, D D., has 
recently retired after an official connection with 
the institution of more than twenty-two years, has 
been filled up by the appointment of the Rev. J. 
Llewelyn Davies, M.A., who, having been elected 
by the committee and council as Professor of 
Church History, has been nominated for the higher 
office by the Bishop of London, as Visitor. 

The London Gazette of Friday does not contain 
a single adjudication of bankruptcy either in town 
or country. This is stated to be the second time 
of such an occurrence since the passing of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act of 1859. 

The Canal Boats Act came into operation with 
the now year, It affects the whole of the river and 
canal Katie in the country, extending over 4,800 
miles of rivers and canals, and aims at improvin 
the condition of some 100,000 men, women, an 
children engaged therein. 

Last week the total number of paupers in the 
Metropolis was 83,098, of whom 40,160 were in the 
workhouses, and 42,938 received outdoor relief, 
Compared with the corresponding weeks in 1876, 
1875, and 1874, these figures show a decrease of 596, 
5,071, and 13,531 respectively. 

A compromise has been effected in the 3 
dispute in the South Wales coal trade. he 
masters required a reduction of 10 per cent., but 
they have agreed to the offer of the men to accept 


ad ~ cent. reduction. 
The 


flat system of family residence is again ex- 
tending in London. Two huge structures accom- 
modating over 2,000 persons, are near)y completed 
in Camberwell. Other experiments are to be tried 
in South Kensington and Westbournia. 

It is stated that Messrs. Bass and Co. propose 
to brew in the coming year 50,000 quarters of 
malt less than last year, and that Messra. Allsopp 
and Co. have reduced their brewings by 30,000 
quarters, 

An arrangement has been come to between Mr. 
John Dixon and the owners of the Fitzmaurice for 
the removal of Cleopatra’s Needle from Ferrol to 
the Thames, A steam tug will be employed to tow 
the Cleopatra acroes the Bay of Biscay, aud the 
voyage to England is expected to be completed in 
about five days. 

One of the members of an obliging firm— 
Bentley, Kemp, and Co., Broad-street, Birming- 
ham, who have recently been advertising largely in 
provincial papers to supply Christmas hampers of 
wines and spirits at the lowest possible charges— 
has been arrested. The firm did a large business 
while undisturbed by the police. Their remittances 
in post-office orders and cheques have been most 
numerous, but the police say, on the authority of 
the clerks employed by this firm, that not a single 
hamper has been sent away, and neither wines nor 
spirits were found upon the premises. The police 
are on the track of the other two confederates, 


General Grant arrived at Malta on Friday, and 
was courteously welcomed by the Duke of Edin- 
burgh and the Port Admiral. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope, who has been making a 
lengthened tour in South Africa, left Cape Town 
on the llth inst. in the mail steamer Nubian for 
Plymouth. 

The Duc de Broglie has been spending some 
days in Italy, and has returned to France, 

N. Gambetta is making something like a 
triumphal progress through Italy. At Genoa he 
was enthusiastically received, and on leaving was 
escorted to the station by the prefect, mayor, and 
French residents. At Pisa deputations from 
Florence, Bologna, and Venice pressed him to visit 
these cities, but he replied that his stay was limited. 
M. Gambetta has arrived at Rome, and has visited 


Signor Depretis. 

M. — has offered the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour to Victor Hugo, who, however, 
has not yet decided as to accepting it. 

It is stated that the great majority of the Ita- 
lian papers are hostile to the new Ministerial com- 
bination, especially to Signor Crispi as Minister of 
the Interior, and Signor Depretis, at the Foreign 
Office. The Italian Parliament will not meet before 
Jan. 20. 

At a recent sale of old wine in Bordeaux two 
bottles of Chiteau-Lafitte were sold to the proprietor 
of one of the Paris restaurants for 310f. (12. 8s.) 
each. The wine was of the comet year (1811), and 
had been purchased by the seller a tew years ago at 
the rate ot 4/. 16s. per bottle. 

Mr. Stanley, the African explorer, arrived at 
Suez on board the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s steamer Zambesi. He has left for 
Cairo, and will remain there a week. 

The German Supplemeutary Naval Estimates for 
1878 amount to £500,000. The money is intended 
to hasten the construction of torpedo boats and 
other vessels. | 

Prince Bismarck is expected to return to Berlin 
about the 15th of January. 

The Roman Catholics have nearly completed their 
great cathedral at New York. It has been nearly 
twenty years in progress, the foundation stove 
having been laid in 1858, It is 334 feet long. 
There are 103 windows, and the spire—which, how- 
ever, will not be finished for three years will be 
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385 feet high. The cost of the work thus far is 
about £300,000. 

The municipal elections throughout France are 
ordered to be held on the 6th of January. those in 
Paris being a week later. Upon these élections 
will chiefly binge the nomination of seventy-five 
Senators twelve months hence, for each municipality 
will have to appoint a delegate as ite Senatorial 
elector, and these delegates considerably outnumber 
all the other classes of electors put together. 

The Council-General of the Sadne-et-Loire, on the 
motion of the prefect, bas voted 2,500 francs for 
the immediate relief of village schoolmasters arbi- 
trarily dismissed by the late Government, witbout 
prejudice to the ultimate responsibility of the 
wrongdoers, The motion was violently opposed by 
M. Pinard, a former Bonapartist Minister, and a 
Conservative minority of the Council. 

Five more Mandarins have heen added. to the 
Chinese Embassy at Berlin, which now consists of 
twenty persons. Two of these Mandarins speak 
German, which they learnt at Pekin. 

The Moniteur gives the dower of the Infanta 
Mercedes at one million sterling independently of 
diamonds and other jewellery. King Alfonso has 
ordered for her the most extravagant parures. The 
Pope is sending a diamond rose to the bride, who, 
he trusts, by her piety, will hereafter merit a golden 
one. 

Don Carlos, having been requested by the French 
Government to leave France, he bas lelt Paris for 
Austria. 


—— 


Miscellantous. 
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It is stated that one of Longfellow’s daughters 
is soon to marry R. H. Dana, of Boston,” says the 
Home Journal. R. H. Dana, of Boston, is ninety 
years old. It is his grandson whom Miss Edith 
Longfellow is to marry. 

Prince Metternich’s memoirs 
about to be published by his son. The most inte- 
oy by is expected to be the correspondence 
—— the Duke of Wellington and with the Abbé 

ièyes. 

— apparatus for lighting churches and 
otber public buildings are becoming general in the 
Uni States. Recently this method has been 
adopted for the street lamps. In Rhode Island 
220 lamps, stretching over nine miles of street, are 
now lighted in about fifteen seconds. 

We observe that Professor A. M. Fairbairn, 
whose paper at the autumnal meeting of the Con- 
gregational Union excited so much interest, has 
commenced a series of Studies in the Life of 
Christ in the Expositor for January. 

The committee of the United Kingdom Band of 
Hope Union are offering a prize of one hundred 
pounds to the best, and a prize of fifty pounds for 
the second best temperance tale, illustrative of, and 
adapted to promote total abstinence ainongst the 
young. 

A New Corree PAvace. —Another addition has 
been made to the largely-increasing number of 
coffee aces in the metropolis by the openiag of 
an establishment in Great Smith-street, Westmin- 
ster called The Chimes, and especially where the 
working classes are enabled to obtain meals and 
temperate drinks at a moderate charge. 

A Curistmas Novetty In PostaL DELIVERIES. 
—In the work of delivering letters on Christmas 
Day the letter carriers-in Liverpool had to be sup- 
plied with hand-carts, drawn by strong telegraph 
messengers, from which the letters were delivered 
by the ordinary letter-carriers. The latter duty 
was a particularly heavy one, owing to the blind- 
ing snowstorm which prevailed during the day, 
and the delivery, usually finished by 10 a. m., was 
not concluded till very late in the afternoon. 

EXAMINATIONS IN CHRISTIAN EvipEeNces.—For 
several years the Christian Evidence Society has 
held examinations in certain prescribed books on 
Christian Zvidences with a view to stimulate inte- 
rest in the subject and to secure thoroughness of 
investigation. The candidates have been chiefly 
young pane who have studied by themselves, or 

ave n instructed in classes by competent 
teachers. Certificates and prizes have been 
awarded to those who have reached fixed standards 
of excellence. The society have now taken steps to 
increase the number of candidates, Observing that 
Paley and Whately are taken as alternative subjects 
in religious knowledge by some of the candidates at 
the Cambridge Local Examinations, they have 
addressed a circular to masters and mistresses who 
have sent scholars to the Cambridge Centres, in- 
viting them to encourage further study of the sub- 
jects, with a view to examination by the society. 
In enfleavouring to induce young persons to go 
forward with the work they have begun for the 
University examinations, the Christian Evidence 
Society believe that something will be done to pre- 
pare them to meet the religious doubts and diffi- 
culties which are sure to be presented to them in 
the current literature and social intercourse of after 
life. 

DkUNKENNESS AT CHRISTMAS.—There is a class 
of men who, at this time of the year, are so over- 
wrought that they deserve publicsympathy-—in fact, 
they deserve to be testimonialised ; we refer to our 


and letters are 


for“ drink,” ‘‘drunk and incapable,” or drunk 
and disorderly.” It was even worse at the Mary- 
lebone Court, for there we find that out of fifty- 
three charges which Mr. Mansfield had to dispose of 
on Boxing Day,| fifty-one came under similar 
cat gories as those of Worship-street. Neither 
does the Clerkenwell Court fare better, for there we 
find the drunken cases consisted of thirty out of 
thirty-two heard during the same day. Unfortu- 
nately the same miserable story applies to the 
Hammersmith Court. There ‘‘ the list contained 
twenty-six charges, almost all being for drunken- 
ness and assaults.” It is therefore, not surprising 
that the Police.court at Westminster should regi- 
ster a similar account of sin and shame, for in its 
catalogue of thirty-eight charges for the day 
thirty-five of them originated in drunkenness. 
With this ghastly list staring us in the face, we ven- 
ture to assert that it does not represent a thousandth 
part of the drunkenness which disgraced London 
on Boxing Day alone. And in all probability the 
evils arising from ‘‘drunkenness in the shape of 
impaired health, depraved morals, wasted means, 
impoverished homes, and battered wives and 
children, are small in comparison to the other 
subtler and Jess apparent evils originating in what 
is termed moderate drinking.” Verily the 
nation has to pay a heavy penalty for its almost 
universal drinking habits, and whilst there habits 
are cultivated the penalty will have to be paid to 
the uttermost pang.— Echo. 
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In a recent auctioneer's catalogue the lots num- 
bered from 203 to 210 were each described as five 
ewt. of printed sermons.” 

The smallest dewdrop that rests upon a liiy holds 

in itself the image of a shining star, and in the 

most humble and insignificant person something 
od and true can always be found. 

The Post Office London Directory just issued 
contains the names of 4,730 publicans, and only 
2.280 bakers—those who distribute beer and spirits 
being more than double those who distribute the 
staff of life! 

„Master at home’?”—‘‘ No, sir; he's ont.” 
% Mistress at home? — No, sir; she’s out.“ 
‘Then I'll step in and sit by the fire. —“ That's 
out, too, sir.” 

The following is an admirable specimen of Lord 
Palmerston’s curt way of transacting official busi- 
ness; they are the instructions given toa Foreign 
Office clerk for answering a letter :-—‘‘ Tell him, I, 
we'll see; 2, to use blacker ink ; 3, to round his 
letters; and 4, that there is no / in exorbitant.“ 

The following may be taken as a specimen of the 
sarcasms which sometimes find their way into 
American papers :—‘‘ Many clergymen do not yet 
know where their winter overcoats are to come 
from; but they feel a sweet and solemn faith that 
they will get seventeen pairs of slippers each 
about Christmas time, and that none of them will 
Hit.“ 

Hiank PREACcnixd.— Mr. Spurgeon says he has 
often thought, when hearing certain preachers of a 
high order speaking to the young, that they must 
have understood the Lord to say, Feed my came- 
lopards,” instead of ‘‘ Feed my lambs,” for nothing 
but giraffes could reach any spiritual food from the 
lofty rack on which they place it. 

A Sieepy Memper.—The Rev. J. H. K—— has 
been several years pastor of a church in the 
country. During his sermon Brother Austin, one 
of the official members of the church, fell fast 
asleep. Mr. K — suddenly paused, and called 
out, Brother Austin, will you please open the 
window there alittle? Physicians say it is very 
unhealthy to sleep in a close room.“ 

THe QueEN AND Her GERMAN Musicrans.—A 
correspondent writes Onſone occasion Her Majesty 
had invited distinguished guests to dine at Windsor 
Castle. It was therefore necessary that the Court 
band should prepare itself to perform special selec- 
tions of music. The pieces chosen were difficult, 
the time for practice limited, and the leader, 
declaring that he could not afford to lose a day, 
summoned the men to meet for rehearsal on the 
Sunday. There were two Germans in the band, 
named Schrader and Gehrmann, who were Wes- 
leyan Methodists, and whose consciences would 
not allow them to spend the Lord’s Day in a 
musical rehearsal. Tbey told their scruples to 
the leader, who, however, peremptorily ordered 
them to be present on pain of instant dismissal 
from the band. They did not hesitate a moment. 
On the Monday morning, on presenting 
themselves at their quarters, the leader, in violent 
language, ordered them to be gone. The poor 
fellows walked sadly away, and not far from Wind- 


| 


great favourite at Court. 


sor met the Bishop of London driving to the Castle. 
Stopping the carriage on their signal, he heard 
their tale, and promised to speak for them to the 
Queen. Before the day was over, the leader of the 
band was summoned into Her Majesty’s presence. 
The Queen inquired what had become of the two 
German Methodists, one of whom, 2 one of 
the best trombone players in the country, was a 
The leader explained 


stipendiary magistrates. Take, for instance, those | that he could not allow “ absurd religious scruples” 


oi the metropolis. 
laid before Mr. Flowers at the Marlborough Police- 
court on Boxing Day, twenty-four were charged 
with being drunk or drunk and incapable. Out 
of a list of forty-one cases heard by 


Out of a list of thirty cases | 


to stand in the way of a soldier's duty. The 
Queen at once gave commands that the men be 
immediately restored to their posts, and added, 
„ will have no more persecution in my service 


r. Hannay } for conscience’ sake, and I will have no more rehear- 


at Worship-street, no less than thirty-seven were | sale on a Sunday.“ Leeds Mercury. 


' 
; 
’ 
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Fancy Goops or Enoiisn Manuracture.—lIt is 
pleasing to find that England holds her own against the keen 
competition of foreigners in these articles, the demand for 
which at this time of year is enormons, We are told that 
Cadbury’s, the makers of the celebrated Cocoa Essence. have 
sent out nearly two millions of their exquisite little boxes of 
Chocolate since Juve ; and they will form a welcome present 
to many of our childien during the coming Christmas 
festivities, 


—— — —— 


Births, Marriages, and Heaths, a 


BIRTH. 


ET.LIOTT—Oct, 5, at Hope Fountain, Matahele Country, 
South Central Africa, the wife of the Rev. W. A. Elliott, 


of a son. 
MARRIAGES, 


MACALPINE—BARLOW —Dec. 20, at Cannon-street 
Baptist Chapel, Accrington, by the Kev. Cherles Williams, 
George W. Macalpine, London, to Mary Ann, younger t 
daughter of James Barlow, Croft House. 

GOW—BLYTII - Dec. 21, at Ealing, by the Rev. Alx. 
Rale gh, . U., Robert Gow, Dowanhill.gerdens, Glasgow, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of the late John Swanston Blyth, 
of Glasgow, 

NOVELLE—IILURN DALL.—Dec. 26, at the Congregational 
Church, Cliftonville, Brighton, by W. Evans Hurndall, 
B. A., brother of the bride, avsiste’ by the Rev. Ambrore 
Spong, the Rev. Water Novelle, cf rc. to Fannetta, 
daughter of the Rev. L. I. Hurndall, of Brighton. 

BOOTH—HICKLING —Dee. 26, at Ga'ltreegate Chapel, 
Leicester, by the Rev. J. Lemon, John Smeeton, eldest son 
of the late Alf ed Scrivener Booth, Esq., of Oxford, to 
Adeliza Mary, youngest daughter of Wiliam Hickling, 
Ee q., late of Allan Dale Leicester. 

MARSHALL—C OOPER.—Deec 27, at Sion Baptist Chapel, 
Burnley, by the Rev. R. Littlehales, the Rev. J. T. Mar- 
shal', M. A., Classical Tutor of the Baptist College, Mau- 
chester, o Hetti“, youngest daughter of Mr. W. G. Cooper, 
Motley Villa, Brooklands. 

DEATIS. 

PATON.— Dee. 22, at Eamburgb, Marian, dearly-beloved 
wife of David Paton, and second daughter of the late Rev. 
Clement Dukes, of Dalston 

JULL—Dee, 24, at Stspichurst, Kent, William Jull, in his 
82nd year : 

MOLY NEUX.—Deec. 27, at Cannes, the Rev. Capel Moly- 
neux, B. A., aged 73. 


——_ - — 


Errs's Cocoa.—GRATFFUL AND COMFORTING.—“ By 
a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern 
the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blooa 
and a properly-nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
Sold only in packets labelled—“James Errs & Co., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London.” 

HoLLOWAY’s OINTMENT AND Tiirs. — Multitudes 
suffering under a complication of disorders might obtain relief 
through these healing and purifying remedies, which should 
be employed without a day’s delay, When tie weather is 
variable, and colds and influenzas are prevalent, this Oint- 
ment, well rubbed upon the throat aud chest, gives the 
greatest case, and checks all tendency to inflammation in the 
lungs and other organs. The Pills assist the curative action 
of the Ointment, inasmuch as they purify the blood and so 
quicken its circulation that congestion is rendered almost 
impossible. Holloway’s treatment deals most successfully, 
too, with that very troublesome and ofien tedious ailment, 
indigestion, which is the bane of thousands from overwork 
and fast living in the present day. 

INVALIDS.—Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Diseases 
of the Heart, Dropsy, and Tumours quicklycured by Aber- 
cromme’s New Solvent Process. Success testified by many 
ministers and others, with their respective names and ad- 
dresses added Inquiry courted. Post Free Six Stamps.— 
10. Claremont-square, London, N. 

PerrectTion.—Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s World's Hair Restorer 
never fails to restore grey hair to its youthful colour, impart- 
ing to it new life, growth, and lustrous beauty. Its action is 
speedy and thorough, quickly banishing greyness. Its value 
is above all others. A single trial proves it. It is not a dye. 
It ever proves itself the natural strengthener of the hair. 
told by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

Mra. S. A. ALLEN has for over 40 years manufactured these 
two preparations. They are the standard articles or the hair. 
= should never be used together, nor Oil nor Pomade with 
either, 

Mrs. 8. A. ALLEN’s Zylo-Balsamum, a simple tonic and 
hair-dressing of extraordinary merit for tie young. Prema- 
ture loss of the hair, so common, is preventeu. Prompt 
relief in thousands of cases has been afforded where the hair 
bas been coming out in handfuls. It cleanses the hair aud 
scalp, and removes dandruff. Sold by all Chemists and 
Pertumers. 

Reckitt’s Paris Briux.—The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick appreciatior 
of its merits by the public has been attended by the usual 
result—viz., a flood of imitations, ‘Ine merit of the latter 
mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- 
tating the square shape, but making the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. The 
manufacturers beg therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“Reckitt'’s Paris Blue“ on each packet. 

OLDRIDGE'’s BALM or CoLumBpta.—By the increasing 
demand fur this famed Balm may be estimated its value und 
eilicacy for replensheng, imvigorating, and preserving the Hair 
either from jailing off or turuing grey. ithout it no toilet 
is complete. It iraparts to the hair a bright and glossy up- 
pearance, trees it entirely from scurf, and will not soil the 
most delwate fabric word es headdress “at home” or iu 
promenade. In the “wursery”’ its use is mvaluable, as it 
terms in infauey the basis of a healthy aud Juxurant head 
ot hair. Sold by alt perfumers aud chenusis, at Zs. C, Gs., 
aud IIS. only. Who'esale and retail by the proprietors, 
C. and A. Oidridge, 22, Wellington-street, seven doors from 


the Scrand, Londou, W.C, 
4: 1 
| * 


41 TEETH.——PAINLESS 
N DENTISTRY. 


The Upper or Lower Set of 14 pure Mineral Teeth, 
warranted for mastication, perfect articulation, and will not 
decay or change colour (no extra charges). 


M. E. TOOMEY, Surgeon Dentist, 
54, Rathbone place, Oxford-street, near Tottenham-ct,-road. 
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EALTH WITHOUT MEDICNIE, 
inconvenience, or expense, in DYSPEPSIA, Chronic 
Constipation, Diarrhea, Nervous, Bilious, Pulmonary, and 
liver Complaints, Debility, Asthma. Wasting in Old or 
Young, Nausea, and Vomiting, RESTORED by DU 
BARRY’S DELICIOUS FOOD:— 


REVALENTA ARABICA 

(which saves fifty times its cost in medicine), and cures 
chronie indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual constipation, 
diarrhcea, hemorrhoids, liver complaints, flatulency, nervous- 
ness, biliousness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, 
colds, influenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, 
out, poverty and impurities of the blood, eruptions. 

ysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low spirits, 
spleen, acidity, waterbrash, palpitation, heartburn, headache, 
debility, dropsy, cramps, spasnis, nausea, and vomiting after 
eating, even in pregnancy or at sea; sinking fits, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, exhaustion, epilepsy, 
diabetes, paralysis, wasting away, and the feverish and bitter 
taste on awaking, or caused by onions, garlic, and even the 
smell of tobacco or drink. Twenty-eight years’ invariable 
success with adults and delicate infants. 80,000 cures of 
cases considered hopeless. It contains four times as much 
nourishment as meat. It is likewise the only recognised 
food to rear delicate infants successfully, and to overcome all 
infantine difficulties in teething, weaning, measles, fevers, 
resticssness, diarrhoea, eruptions, The 2s, tins are forwarded 
post free to all parts of the United Kingdom on receipt of 
28. 4d. in stamps. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION.— Thirty years’ well-deserved 
and world-wide reputation of Du Barry’s Food has led a 
certain class of speculators to puff up all kinds of Farinaceous 
Foods. However, Mr. Pye Henry Chavasse, F. K. C. S., 
author of “ Advice to a Mother,” analysed 13 of these, and 
declared DU BARRY’S FOOD to be THE BEST. Like- 
wise Dr. B. F. Routh, physician to the Samaritan Hospital 
for Women and Children, declares :—*“ Among the vegetable 
substances Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica is the best,” and 
that “ under its influence many children affected with atrophy 
and marked debility have completely recovered. They thrive 
admirably upon it, and sleep soundly all night.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—‘ Twenty-five years’ 


incredible miseries from chronic dyspepsia, nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness, low spirits, debility, and swellings all 
over to couble my natural size—miseries I endured, and for 
which I tried the best advice in vain. Since 29th March last 
I have lived entirely upon DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD without taking any meat. It has done 
me a great deal of good, and | never felt so well in my life 
as | do now, all the swelling having left me; | have lost all 
nervousness, I sleep well, and feel happy. Indeed, my friends 
say | am like a new man—nothing like what I was before I 
took your food. Pray mate auy use you like of this letter, 
and accept my very best thauks.—I am, dear Sir, yours 
truly, CHARLES TUSON.— Monmouth, 3Uth August, 
1876.” 
URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
“I am happy to be able to assure you that these last 
two years, since | ate DU BARKY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 
84 years. My legs have acquired strength and rimbleness, 
my sight has improved so much as to dispense with spectacles, 
my stomach reminds me of what | was at the age of 20— 
in short, I feel myself quite young and hearty. I preach, 
attend coufessions, visit the sick, I make long journeys on 
foot, my head 1s clear, aud my memory strengthened. In the 
interests of other sufferers, I authorise the publication of 
my experience of the benefits of ycur admirable food, and 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLI, Bachelor of Theology 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 
Asthma, Ke.— Cure No. 49,832 of fifty years’ inde- 
scribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, 
constipation, flatulency, spasms, sick boss, amd vomiting by 
Du Barry's Food— MARIA JOLLY. 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES.— 
Cure No, 48,614. Of the Marchioness de Brehan.— 
in consequence of a Liver Complaint, | was wasting away 
for seven years, and so debilitated and nervous that | was 
unabie te read, write, or, in fact, attend to anything; with a 
nervous palpitation all over, bad digestion, coustaut sleepless- 
ness, and the most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even my sitting down for hours together. I felt 
dreadfully low-spirited, and all intercourse with the world 
had become painful to me. Many medical men, English as 
well as French, had prescribed for me in vain. Ia perfect 
despair I took DU BARRY’S FOOD, and lived on this 
delicious food for three months. The good God be praised, 
it bas completely restored me; | am myself again, and able 
to make and receive visits and resume my social ition, — 
Marchioness DE BREHAN, Naples, April 17, 1859.“ 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 
Diarrhea, Cramp, Kidney, and Bladder Disorders.— 
Dr. Wurzér’s Testimouial.—“ Bonn, July 19, 1852.—Du 
Barry’s Food is one of the most excellent, nourishing, and 
restorative absorbents, and supersedes, in many cases, ail 
kinds of medicines. It is particularly effective in indigestion 
(dyspepsia), a confined habit of body, as also in diarrhcea, 
bowel complaints, and stane or gravel; inflammatory irrita- 
tion, and cramp of the urethra, the kidneys and bladder, and 
hemorrhoids.—Dr. KUD WURZER, Professor of Medicwe, 
aud Practical M.D. 


URE of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 
IKRITABILLITY. 

“DU RBARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA has pro- 
duced an extraordinary effect on me. Heaven be blessed, it 
has cured me of nightly sweatings, terrible irritation of the 
stomach, aud bad digestion, which had lasted eighteen years, 
1 have never felt so comfortable as I do now.—J, COM- 
PARET, Parish Priest, St. Romaine-des-Isles.“ 


1 U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
‘ FOOD (suitably packed for all climates) sells: Iu tins, 
lb., at 28.; of lib., 38, d.; 2tb., 6s.; Sib. 146. 12ib., 
328.; 24lb., 60s. 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCOLATE.—Powder im tin canisters for 12 
cups at 2s.; 24 cups, 3s. d.; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 54s. , 
576 cups, 645. 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 
They soothe the most irritable stomach and nerves, 
iu nausea and sickness, even in pregnaucy or at sea, heart- 
burn, and the feverish, acid. or bitter taste on waking up, cr 
caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell leit by tobacco 
or drinking. ‘They improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, aud are more highly nourish- 
ing and sustaining than even meat,—ilb., 3s. d.; 2lh., Os. ; 
Sib., 148.; 12ib., 3286; 24lb, 60s, 
EPOTs: DU BAKRY and Co., Limited, No. 
77, Kegent-street, London, W.; same house, 26, Place 
Vendome, Paris; 16, Rue Moutegue de la Cour, Brussels; 
2. Vis Tomaso Grossi, Milan; I, Calle de Valverde, Madrid; 
25, Louisen Strasse, Beri, W.; 8, Wallfisch Gasse, Vienna; 
aud at the Grocers and Chemists in every towa. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S PUBLICATIONS. 


— — 
Just published, Two Vols., price 6s., post free, 


A LEXICON of NEW TES. 


TAMENT GREEK, ona New Plan; by which the 

Greek New Testament mey be translated into English 

Ll demonstrable accuracy by the simplest method. 
it 


A COMPANION to the LEX. 


CON of the NEW TESTAMENT GREEK; in 
which the Ten Thousand Inflexions of the Greek Verbs 


are arranged with a Double Index, o as to afford the 
quickest possible reference. 


“ To those of more mature age, whose knowledge of Greek 
is but limited, it may be salely — 282 the 
assurance that it will lighten their labours, and enable them 
to construe with grammatical accuracy.“ — Christian World. 


Just published, price 28. 6d., post free, 


Lhe ASCENT of MAN from 
F 


DEATH to LIFE. By F. HI. MORGAN, M. A., 
Rector of Gisborough. 


Contents —The Fall—The Atonement—The Resurrection 
—The life and Immortality. 
BY THE SAME AUTHCR. 
Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d, post free, 


The KEYS of the APOCA- 


LYPSE. Considered in a Discourse between the 
Master and the Scholar on the Revelation of St. Jobn. 


A most sugvestive and readable book, constructed in an 
original form.”—Study and Pulpit. 


Just published, in elegant cloth binding, pen post free, 


HEAVEN NOT, OUR'HOME. 


but the Renovated Earth We Eternal A bod 
Kedeemed Saint; : — 
“We pass no opinion on the theary. but the book will 
repay the reading. ‘Ihe author is intelltxent and reverent. 
and such cannot go dsngerously astray.”—Methodist 
Recorder. 


Just published, extra cloth, price 2s. 6d., post free, 


TRIPLICATE PAPER. on 


TRI-UNITIES. By A.F.MORGAN. With an In- 
troduction by the Bishop of Manchester. 


_ “An ingenious,and in many instances novel, attempt to 
illustrate one of the fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
faith.” — The Bishop of Manchester, 


lhe PREACHERS ANA. 


LYST. En'arged. Imperial 8vo. Published Monthly, 
price 2d. 


OPINIONS OF run Press, 
“Tn wany ways usefal,’’—The Christian. 
“Meu who value the bones of sermons will find a large 
stock im this magazine.”—Geoera] Baptist Magazine. 
“ Useful and suggestive.”— Public Opinion. 
“A very useful wanual.”—The Rock. 
A cheap aud valuable work,”—Baptist Messenger. 


NEW WORK FOR BIBLE READERS, 
Publishing in Monthly Parts, price 3d. esch. 


BIBLICAL THINGS NOT 


GENERALLY KNOWN. A Collection of Facts, 
Notes, and Information concerning much that is Rare, 
Quaint, Curious, Obscure, and Littl Known in 
Kelation to Biblical Subjects. Containing valuable and 
out-of-the-way Information on Science, History, Govern- 
ment, Arts, Religion, Domestic Life, Agriculture, 
Trades, Travels, Obsolete Words, Dimeult Fassages, 
Biblical Antiquities, Botany, Natural History, Eastern 
Habits, Geography, Ancient Religions, &c., Ke. 
*,* The Second Part is now ready, 
“Apperrs likely to throw many corroborative side-lights 
ou sacred story.“ — Ihe Christian. 
2 Ministers, Sunday-school Teachers, and others engaged 
in the exposition of the Scriptures will not fail to avail thew- 
selves of so rich a storehouse of illustration as this work pro- 
mises to be.“ — The Record. 


COMMUNION CARDS for the NEW YEAR. 
6s, Gd. per 100. 


WEEKLY OFFERING 
and 5s, per 1000. 


WEEKLY OFFERING 


from 3s. 6d. 
WEEKLY OFFERING BOXES. 88. 6d. each. 


The above, and all other necessary appliances for carrying 
out the Weekly Offering System, can be had of 


ELLior Srock, 62, Pateruoster-row, London, E. C. 


ENVELOPES, 2s. Gd. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS, 


Just published, price One Penny. 


BAPTISTS and PADO- 


BAPTISTS; Their Differences and Church Distinc- 
tions. By J. L. M. CUKRY, D.D. With Pre- 
face by An Average Baptist.” 
london: Elliot Stock, 62. Paternoster-cow, and E. Mar- 
borough and Co, 51, Uld Bailey. Leicester: Winks and 
Fou, 


HOMAS COOPER'S ENGAGEMENTS for 
the years 1878, 1879, and 1880. 


My new Three Years’ Pian of Engagements is now printed 
and copies have been seut to nuwerous correspondents al 
over the country. FRIENDS who have not been supplied 
CAN HAVE COPIES (Post Free) by addressing a live to 
me at 

2, Portland-place, St. Mary’s-street, Lincoln. 


THOMAS COOPER, 
lecturer on Christianity. 


ELMONT, PRESTON KOAD, BRIGHTON. 


Principal—Mr. BURCHELL OUGHTON, B.A. 


School situated in healthy suburb of Brighton. Principal 
a Dis-enter. In 1876 one pupil pessed the Matriculstion 


Examiuation, London University, in Honours. Prospectus | 


supplied ou application. 
Keferees :—nir Charles Reed, Dr. Angus, Dr. Allon, Rev. 


| Paxton Hood, Kev. C. E. B. Reed, Rev. C. Bailhache. 


: 


65 & 64, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


BENNETT'S 


GOLD PRESENTATION 


WATCHES WATCHES 


— FROM £10 TO £100. 


TO CLOCK 

PURCHASERS. 

JOHN BENNETT, having 
just completed t altera- 
tions in his Clock Show- Rooms, 
is enabled to offer to pur- 
chasers the most extensive 
Stock in London, comprising 
Clocks for the Drawing, 
Dining Rooms, and Presenta- 
tion of the highest quality and 
newest designs at the lowest 
prices. 


BENNETT, 


CLOCKS 


— — — 
— 
— — — 


Jond BENNETT, WATCH and OLOOK 
MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


RS a JUNIOR ASSISTANT 
MASTER, to superintend a class of young boys. 
ply, personally, if possible, to 


Nonconformist preferred — 
estwood Park House, Forest 


the Rev. H. J. Chancellor, 
Hill, 8.E. 


ANTED, in a Select School, near London, 
in which the number of Boarders is limited to 
Sixteen, an ASSISTANT RESIDENT MASTER fot 
English Subjects. Must be a good Arithmetician and Disei- 
linarian. A member of a Free Church preferred. Salary 
gine at the rate of £50 a year, with board and lodging — 
on letters and testimonials, M.A., Post-office, Highgate, 
adon, 


— — — — — — — 


1 CLERGYMEN, Students preparing for 
Theologics] Examinations, and others.—A Jewish 
Clergyman gives PRIVATE TUITION in Hebrew and 
Rebbinical Litersture,—Address, Clericus, 45, Arundel 
Square, N. 


— . 


ANTED (after Christmas), by a Lady, a 

SITUATION as HUUSEKEEPER, or Com- 
panion to a Lady, or any place of trust where nothing 
menial is required. Good references. Address, M. H., 
Maiden Newton, Dorset. 


GH HOUSE 


SCHOOL, 


120, HAGLEY ROAD, EDGBASTON, near - 


Birmiogham. 
Principal—FREDERIC EWEN, 
assisted by an efficient staff of Resident and Visiting Masters 
The SPRING TERM will commence on THURSDAY, 
Jen. 17th. 


T RANSF ERK. — ELM TREE LODGE, 
FINCHLEY, N. 

Miss CUBITT and Miss SHED LOCK (successors t> Miss 
Tailer) RECEIVE TWELVE ,YOUNG LADIES, for 
whom they endeavour to combine Home Education with a 
systematic course of instruction. 


NEXT SESSION commences JANUARY 21st, 1878. 


— 


LACK POOL.—MERCHANTS’ COLLEGE — 
2,200 Merchants’ Sons have entered this School. Full 
prospectus, address— ISAAC GREGORY, F. K. G 8. 


I DEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON, 


Principal—Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. — 
Second Master —T. POW ELL, Esq., M. A. (Oxon.) 
And Seven Assistant Masters. 


Pupils prepared for the Cambridge Local and London 
University Kxaminations, and aleo for Commercial life. 
, Ihe College, in a most healthy situation, will accommodate 
50 boys. 
Scholarships varying from £15 to £40 per annum. 
Complete Gymnastic Apparatus and spacious Swimming 
ath 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for Little Boys under the 
care of Mrs. MILNE, with separate building and playground. 
Terms, from 26 to 40 Guiness per annum. 
SCHOOL REOPENS Fes. Ist. 

For Prospectus or further particulars apply to the 
Priucipal, as above, or to the Secretary, 
Mr. ALBERT GOODMAN, Taunton. 


— ee ee —2—äñä 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 
Heap Mastss— 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq, M.A. (Lon- 
don), Gold Medalist in Classics, late Andrew's Scholar 
aud First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 
London. 

Szeconp Maerz  — 
JAMES sHAW, Esgq., B. A., (London), First in the First- 
class at both First aud Second B.A. Examinations, 
ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTEKS. 


— 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 

Nine Seniors and twenty-six Juniors, out of a school of a 
hundred pupils, passed the last Cambridge Local Examina- 
tion, thirteen with honours—one the first Senor in Eng- 
land, who obtained the 8) udicate’s prize of £12, the Hathertou 
Ecnoiarship of £40 per aunum, and the offer of the Sisarship 
giveu by St. Johu’s Co lege, Cambridge, (to which is added 
£20 year) to the Finest im Greek aud J atin. 

There is a large swimming: bath ou the College premises. 

For particulars as to Dcnoiarsnips, Ne. apply to the Head 
Master, or to the Secretary, the Kev. Philip P. Rowe, M.A, 
Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 3 

WINTER TERM from Jan. 16th to ARAL 15tb. 


BATH HIGH SCHOOL. 5, Portland Place, Bath. 
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TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Principals— Tbe Misses HOWARD. 
FIRST TERM, 1878, will begin Jan. 24th. 


— COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 


SCHOOL. 
(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 


The success of this School for thirty-six years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required in 
eommercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book keeping, and mercantile correspondence. 
Doring the past year, 1876-7, all the candidates rent up from 
the School have passed the [Heal Examinations, Cambridge 
Local Examination, Dec., 1876, one Senior and five Junior< 

(tnree in honours and distit guished in four subjects). 

xford Local Examination, May, 1877, one Senior and two 

Juniors passed (one in II. Class). They passed collectively 

107 out of 108 —— References to parents in all parts 

of England. Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty four 
guineas. 


MANOR HOUSE SCHOOL, 


CLAPHAM COMMON, S. W. 
HEAD MASTER—F. C. MAXWELL, M.A., 


St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Matuematics: R. H. Cuore, B. A., 


Honourman in Mathematics, London University. 
L. R. Hueues (ist B. A.), London University. 
(W. M. Canwett (ist B.A.), London University. 
J. 8. Wreemax, London 


CLASSICS 


MATHEMATICS AND Ewouisu: 
University. 
Lecturer id Enotisn: R. G. Larnan, M.A., M.D, 
Late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 
Lecturer 1s History: J. P. Barr, London University. 


Frexcu: F. J. Cuarpeytier, B. A., 


drench Master at the Charterhouse School. 


For views and prospectus apply to the principals, Messrs. 
J. and J. W. Marsh. , 4 , / 


HE OLD GRAMMAR 
THAME, OXON, 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Conducted by Mrs. I'. II PEARCR 
(Eldest danghter of Mr. J. Marsh, of Howard House Schoo)), 


Mrs. Pease has removed to the above spacious house, 
which is well adapted for school purposes, conta:ning lofty 
school-rooms. aud standing in its own grounds, which con- 
sist of large playground, garden, and croquet lawns. 

In this School the courre of instruction is on the most 
spproved system of modern education, combmed with the 
domestic comforts of a private family. Pupils from this 
School have successfully passed the Cambridge Local Exami- 
nations in honours. 

References permitted to parents of present and former 
pupils. ‘erms 20 snd 22 guiveas per annum, 


HE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY 

SCHOOL COMPANY, (Limited), GIVE NOTICE 

that the SPRING TERM will begin in their Schools named 
below on Turns DAV, 22ud January, 1878. 


SCHOOL, | 


} Head 
Mistress— Miss Wocd. 
BRIGHTON HIGH SCHOOL, Milton Holl, Montpelier 
Road, Brighton. tiead Mistress—Miss Creak. 
CHELSEA HIGH SCHOOL, Durham House Smith Street. 
Chelsea, S. W. Head Mistress—Miss Bishop. 
CLAPHAM MIDDLE SCHOOL, Clarence House, Clap- 
ham Common,8.W. Head Mistress— Miss O'Connor. 
CROYDON HIGH SCHOOL, The Chesnuts, West 
Croydon. Head Mistress—Miss Neligan. 
GATESHEAD HIGH SCHOOL, Prospect Cottage, Gates- 
head-on-Tyne. Head Mistress—Miss Rowdon. 
HACKNEY HIGH SCHOOL, 273 and 275, Mare Street, 
Hackney, E. Head Misttess— Miss Pearse. 
NORWICH HIGH SCHOOL, Theatre Street, Norwich. 
Head Mistress — Miss Wills, 


Naturat Science: A. Newsno.me, 
St. Thomas's Hlospital ; 
Prizeman in Chemistry, Anatomy, and Physiology. 
Music AND SMN: A. Ruoves, RA. M., 
Organist at Ker. J. Baldwin Brown's Chur hi, 
Brixton. 
Daawixe: M. W. Vanpy, 
Certificated Master, Science and Art Depart- 
ment, Aensington. 
Terms, for Boarders and Day Scholars, on application. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION FOR FORTY POUNDS 
A. YEAR, Board, Lodging, and College Fees included. 
Outdoor Students Ten Pounds per annum. 

Several Scholarshipe and Exhibitions offered each Session. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES 
(ABERKYStTWYTSR). 
Presipent.—The RT. HON. LORD ABERDARE. 
PRINCITAUL— REV. THOMAS CHARLES EDWARDS, 
M. X, Uxon aud Lond. 


PROFESSORS. 


Greek—The PRINCIPAL. 

Latin—J. M. ANG. 8, Esq., M.A. (Cantab.) 

Hebrew—H. ETH EK, Eeg, Pu. D (Leipzig.) 

Engush— W. J. CRAIG, Eeq., M.A. (Dub!) 

Weish—Kev, D. SILVAN EVANS, B.D. (Lampeter). 

Logic and Moral Philosophy—The PRINCIPAL. 

History and Political Economy —W. J. CRAIG, Esq, M.A. 

Comparative Philology—J. M. ANGUS, Esq, M.A. 

Mathemat cs, Natural Philosophy, aud Astronomy—The 
Rev. H. N. GRIMLEY, MA, (Cantab.) 

German, French, and Itahan—Dr. . 111K. 

Geology, Botany, Zoology, and Puysiology— W. KEEPING, 
keq, B.A, (Cantab.), FG 8. 

Chemisiry, Mineralogy, and Experimental Physice—F, W. 
KUDLER, Eaq., F. G.. 


"NOTTINGHAM HIGH SCHOOL, I, Oxford Street, Not- 
tingham. Head Mistress—Miss Hastings. 


Principles of Agriculture—H. TANNER, Esq., M. R. A. C., 
F. C. 


Cs 


NOTTING HILL AND BAYSWATER HIGH SCHOOL, 
Noriend Square, Notting Hill, W. Head Mistress 
— Miss Jones. 

OXFORD HIGH SCHIOOL, 16, St. Giles’s, Oxford. 
Mistress— Miss Beason. 

ST. JOHN’S WOOD HIGH SCHOOL, Winchester Road 
St. John’s Wood, N.W. Head Mistress— Miss 
Allen Olney. 

High Schools will be opened early in 1878 in Islington and 
Maida Vale, and at Ipswich and Sheffield. The exact date in 
each case will be announced us soon as posmble. ‘There are 
kinder-gartens at the Chelsea and Norwich Schools, and a | 
r Depsrtment st the Oxford School. As several | 
of the schools are full or early so, application for edwiss:on 
should be made at once. 

Prospectuses and forms of admission may be had at the 
several schools, or from the Secretary of the Company, 112, 
Brompton Road, London, S. W. : 

TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 


Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to | 


DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


OLT HOUSE SCHOOL, 
CHESHUNT, LONDON, N. 


Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M.A. (Gold Medalist), 
University of London, and Fellow of University College, 
London, Formerly of Cheshunt College. Iuclusive terms, 
from 48 Guineas per annum. 


For particulars, apply as above. 


—ä—ääẽ—ęj — — «= — | 


THE NORTHERN | 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, | 
SILCOATES HOUSE, nean WAKEFIELD. | 
ESTaABLisnED 123), 


For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of | 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 


| 

incipal—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (Londow) in Classics and | 

y, Will vinity Scholar, asfistea by com- | 

50H | | 
J.P 


lead 


NC U „ Halifax, Chairman 
W. H. LEE, P., Waketield, Treasurer. ; | 
J. K WO HOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec | 
Rev, JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


) 
“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building, | 
where. . . nothing has been to provide fine, lofty, | 
and well-furnished classroome, | examined the dormitories, | 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that | have 
é situation cannot well be surpassed for 
healthiness.— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's 
, Midsu-omer, 1874. — 

The Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached lufirmary, The 
Playground has beeu evlarged, and a new Lavatory provided. 
he course of instruction includes all branches of « sound 
Classical, Mathematica), and Cowmercial Education, so as 10 
Gt the Pupils for any departuseut of business, or jor entrance 
ac the Universities. 

App! s for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms, which ma 
e ascer taiued on application to the Secretary. 

For l’rospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, aud further intormation, apply to the Principal or 


Secretary. 


Music J. PARRY, Esq., Mus. Bac. (Cantab ) 
Duector of the Museum— F. W. RUDLER, Eegq., F.G.S, 
Registrar ond Librarian—E, P. JONES, Esq., M. A. 


For Prospectus apply to the Registrar, at the College, | 
pe 170 4 


Aberystwyth, or to AUGH OWEN, Hon. Sec., 7, Queen 
Victoria-street, London. 


NT, JOHN’S HILL HOUSE ACADEMY, 
WANDSWORTH, 
First Master—JAS. FISON, Esq., M.A. (Leud.) 


Special arrangements for Young Gentlemen intending to 
Matriculate or Graduate. 
Apply, Rev. Chas. Winter, Principal. 


— 


10H SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EAST HILL HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. 


Head Mistress—Miss D’'ESTEKRRE HUGHES, 


1 


| Oral system. Education thorough. Room for a few Boarders. 


Apply to the Head Mistress, or Rev. Sas. Winter, 
Principal of St. John’s Hill House Academy. 


TENBY: THE MADEIRA OF WALES. 
REEN HILL SCHOOL (Boys). 
ST. MARY’S HILL SCHOOL (Girls). 
Conducted by H. GOWARD, M.A., LL.B. (Loudon), and 
Mrs. GOWARD, with a lerge staff of Resident 
Assistants, English aud Foreign. 

The Houses, School Premises, and extensive Grounds aro 
excellently adapted for Scholastic purposes. The Establish- 
ments sre quite distinct, and are beautifully situated within 
a few miuutes’ walk of the sea. 


MILL HILL SCO 
MIDDLESEX. 
Hrab Mas 
RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq. D. Lit. and M. A. 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council «/ 
the Philological Society, Ke, &. 
Vics-Masrer-- 


— 


HO OL. 


Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. K. S., F K. A. S., Corresponding 


Member of the Li and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, Member of Loudon Mathematical Society, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Airedale 
College, Bradford, &c. 

Assistant Mastexns— 

JAMES A, H. MURKAY, Eeg., LL.D. (Edin.), B. A. 
F. E. I. S. Member of the Council of the Philologica) Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Karly Eug- 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
University of Loudon, Ke, Ke. 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., MA., Fellow of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge; eles FH. A.; Fires Class in Mate. 
matics at the University of Loudon. 


T. T. JEFFERY, Eeq., B. A., late Scholar and Prizeman of 


Peterhouse, Cambridge; 9th Classic ic 1877, 
ALFRED ERLEBACH, Leg., B.A. Lond. 
VV. EMERY, Eec.,, B.A. Lond. 
ARTHUR ERLEBACH, Esq, B.A. Lond. 
Lavy KEesIvENntT—Miss CK E. 


LENT TERM commences Monday, the 2let JanuvAry, 


1878. 


1 2 Prospectuses and further information, apply to the 


Master, at the School, er to the Secretary, the Rev 
K. H. MAKTEN, B. A. Lee, 8. E. 


ST. LEONARD’S-ON-LEA. 
IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL. 


Head Master—R. JOHNSTONE, M. A., LL. B., 
Assisted by Six Resident Masters. 

Classics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, and thorongh 
English taught. The Junior Divi<ion trained by Ladies, 
Delicate Boys requiring a mild climate receive the greatest 
care. ! 

For prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff, the Lady Principal. 


The NEXT TERM commences on the 19th of JANUARY. 


OURNEMOUTH, HANTS; FIRFIELD, 
SURREY ROAD, 

SEPTIMUS p. MOORYF, B.A., I. L. B., B.Sc, (Lond.), 
of New aud University Colleges, 
EDUCATES, es Private Pupils, a few SONS of GENTLE- 
MEN. Equal attention paid to work, health, end comfort, 

Masters attend for German, French, and Writiog. | 

Bournemouth has been selected f r its porous soil, milder 
winters, and cool summer sea-breezes. ae 

The Pupils attend the ministry of the Rev. William 
Jackson or tne Rev. P. F. Eliot, M.A. 

Strictly inclusive terms for Pupils under sixteen, 105. 
Under thirteen, £75. 

TERM begins Jan. 22. 


— — — 


— — — 


7 HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Paid-up ( apital...... £500 000 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AT FOLLOWING RATES OF 
INTEREST, 
5 per Cent. for Two Years and upwards. 
2 1 One Year. 
lass than One Yeer accurding to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached to the half-yearly interest. 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
their monies are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. 
Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office, 
52 Queen Victoria-street, E. C. 


A. W. RAY, Manager. 


— — — 


PEARL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (LIMITED). 
Curer Orrice—39, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
See Keporis and Opinions of the Press as to the remarkable 
in all dis- 


Progress made by the Company. 
\ ANTED, additional AGENTS 

tricts. To good business men liberal terms and 
certain success, 


P. J. FOLEY, Manoger. 


B OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1817. 

DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 
Towns in South Australia. Bille Negotiated and Collected. 
Money received ou Deposit at agreed rates. 

Apply at the Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, E. C. 


1 ONDON and 
L 


WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE, 
Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E.C, 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 
CCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited), 7, Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E. C. 


General Accidents, Personal Injuries. 
Railway Accidents. | Death by Accidents, 
C. HARDING Manager. 


— — — 


— — — — — 


F. H. MIALL, 37, Sourn CastT_e Srreet, 


LIVE. Tool. GENERAL COMMISSION MEK- 
CHANt AND FORWARDING AGENT. 

THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With immediate Possession aud no Kent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the Binkseck BuILDING Society, 29 aua 
80, Southamptou-buildings, Chancery-lave. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
purposes.— Apply at the Othice of the BinkBeck FresHoLn 
Lad Db Society, 29 and 30, Southamptou-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. | 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 

Apply at the Office of the Binksecx Bang, 29 and 30, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Deposits received at 
varying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable on 
a — Accou 

urreut uts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, aud Interest allowed on tie minimum monthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks aud Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Mondays the Kaur. is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, may be had on applicatiou. 


FRAN cIs RAVENSC ROFT, Manager. 


TVO INVESTORS.—SUMS of MONEY of any 
amount are KECEIVED by the SUN BUILDING 
INVESTMENT SOCIETY (Established 1854), at the 
Offices, 145, Holborn, E. C., on deposit at 5 and on pre- 
ference shares at 6 per cent. per annum. The business of the 


| Society cousists exclusively in making advances on Freehold 
or Leasehold property ou Mortgage repayable by instalments, 
| aud it therefore offers to investors a mecium for obtaining a 
| Femunerative rate of wterest with security of the soundest 

Sescription, Further particulars can be had on application 
| o J. Salmo Stott, Secretary. : 


| WAtTIONAL INSTITUTION for DISEASES 
of the SKIN, 
227, Gray’s-inn-road, King’s-cross, London, W. C. 
Established 1864, 
Physician—Dr. Barr Meadows, 47, Victoria-street, S.W, 


Free to the nevessitous ; paymeut required from other appli- 
cats, 


JAN. 2, 1878. 


— 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


#1 


— — 


HOUSE PROPERTY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
92, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Seven doors East of the Cannon-street Station. 


Capital- ONE MILLION, 
In 40,000 fully paid-up Shares of £25 each, 


For the PURCHASE and SALE of 
PRODUCTIVE & PROGRESSIVE HOUSE PROPERTY, 
and improving the 
DWELLINGS of the WORKING CLASSES on the SELF- 
SUPPORTING PRINCIPLE, 


Registered March 15th, 1876. 


CAPITAL ALLOTTED.—FULLY Paip-up SHARES. 


let issue, at par 4,000 Amount £100,000 
2nd „ £1 prem. ... 4,000 n 100.000 
3rd ~~ ne - 4,000 R 100,000 
4.h ~ a 1,200 00 000 30,000 

. 13,200 £330,000 


The Fourth Issue of 4,000 is in course ot allotment at £3 
per share premium, 

1,200 OF WHICH HAVE ALREADY BEEN 
ALLOTTED. 

Estates purchased, 92. Purchase Money, £350,076. 
Revenue net y ie ded by estates, nearly 8 per cent. 

Current rate of interest on Shares FIVE AND A-HALF 
PER CENT. 

As the next Balance Sheet will show no Establishment 
Expenses carried forward, ano a lerze Reserve Fund, it is 
highly probabie that the Company will pay interest at the 
rate of SIX per cent. per annum to the Shareholders after 
March 3lst next; so that persons now joining the Company 
will in all probability receive on their votel investments up- 
wards of five per cent. duting the first year, besides equal 
benefits with other Shareholders in the future profits of the 
Company. 


For full particulars. and for Prospectuses, “ Five Minutes 
Talk,” “ llouse Property Notes,” and Notices of the Press 


apply to 
December 28, 1877. 


PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS 


By taking a POLICY of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
lhe Oldest & Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hos. A. KINNAIKD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £210,000. 


A fixca sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance im the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums. 


Fouus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 


ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!!! 
£1,230,000 has been paid as COMPENSATION. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Kailway Stations, the Loca) 


Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

ORWOOD ORPHAN SOCIETY, 

for the TRAINING UP ef BEREAVED 
CHILDREN in CHRISLIAN FAMILIES. Approved 
cases received in the order of application. No voting. 
CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly requested in aid o. this 
new charity, and will be thankfully received aud aciktiow- 
ledged by the Hon. Treasurer, F. J. Lee Smith, Eeg., 79, 
Mark-lane, E. C.; or the Hon. Secretary, Kev. G. T. Coster, 
Sunuy Bank, South Norwood, S. E. Post-office orders to be 
made payable at the General Post Office. Cheques to be 
crosse ndon and South-Western Bank. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — CHRISTMAS 

HOLIDAY PROGRAMME.—THE KOSE AND 
THE KING: A Christmas Fairy Tale, adapted from 
Thackeray ; given by Mr. Seymour SMITH. v y assisted 
by Misses Lotti Verona, Marion Vere, Minuie Clifford, &e.— 
CHEMICAL MYSTX«aIES, a Holiday Lecture; aud 
LIGHT and COLOUR, with Interesting Experiments, by 
Professor GARDNER. —PRESTIDIGITATION Extraordi- 
* by Dr. Horbkx.—IThe KUSSO-TURKISH WAR, 
its History and 8 to the present date; and a Lecture 
illustrative of TORPEDO WAKFARE, with an Interesting 
Exhibition of Torpedoes, by Mr. J. L. Kinc.—CHRISTMAS 
IN THE OLDEN TIME, Merry Shadows, &c. Admission 
to the whole, ls.; Keserved Stalls, 28. 6d. ‘Tickets can be 
sent by post. Annual Tickets, available till December 31st, 
1878, 10s. 6d. 


W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


— — — — — — 


WILLS’ BEST BIRD'S-EYE. 


This Tobacco is now put up in? oz. Packets, 
in addition to other sizes, the label being a re- 
duced fac-simile of that used for the 2 oz. 
Packets. Also in Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 
each, bearing the Name and Lade Mark of 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


URES of COUGHS, COLDS, and ASTHMA, 

by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFEKS.—From 

Mr. W. J. Dale, Chemist, 65, Queen Street, Portsea. “1 

consider them invaluable for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Ke.“ 

To singers and public speakers they are invaluable for 

strengthening the voice. Ihey have a pleasant taste, Price 
18. lad. and 2s, 9d. per box. Sold by all druggists. 


FRANK WRIGHT'S 
UNFERMENTED WINE, 


For Sacramentai and Dietetic Purposes, 


Is made from the Choicest Vintages of the Céte d'Or, 
Andalusia, and the Médoc. It has stood the text of sixteen 
— public sale, and 1s NOW USED BY UPWARDS OF 
000 Cnurcues oF EVERY DENOMINATION. 


Price 28s, per dozen; half-bottles, 16s. per dozen. 
N.B.—This Wine is the only Unfermented Wine in 
the British Market which is free from Alcohol, and 
can be guaranteed to be the pure grape juice. 


68, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET. 
ANGER’S MODEL CHAPELS. 


One Hunovrep of these Chapels have already been 
erected, and the orders for them are steadily increasing. 
No complaints of defective ventilation or acoustics. Send 
ttamped envelope for testimonials and prospectus. Photo- 
hs of Chapels in various styles, to seat from 100 to 
70 , 4d. each. 
W. RANGER, Architect, 3, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


— —— — — —— — 


KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 
The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies. 


Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universally recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. HASssALL says—“ The Whisky is soft, mellow, 
and pure, well matured, and of 1 
20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON 
Purifies and Enriches the Blood, 
EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 

in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 

Indigestion, Flatulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds, 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits General 3 Health and in- 
duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 
— Chem here, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d 
is sold by C ists everyw in , 4s, 6d., 
nent eise Ua, and in stone jars 22s. each. 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE, — 

By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the ename 

of the teeth becomes wiute, sound, and polished like ivory. 

It is exceedingly fragrant, aud speci useful for = 
incrustations of tartar on teeth. Sold by 
Chemists. Pots, ls, and 28 6d. each. (Get Cracroft's. 


OGKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few deys hair to its 
original colour — It effeets its object tat is ſac- 
torily, producing a ectly natural colour; y 
cleanses the h from scurf, and causes the growth of uew 
hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at ls, 6d. each. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 
— For restoring the colour of the hair. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN,—A fluid 
combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight tion, By gently stimulating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys- 
pepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllin is much 
safer than calomel or biue pill for KM .— d 
in the Laboratory of J. PPER, 237, Tottenham 
road, London, whose name must be on the label. Bottles, 
2s. Od. and 4, 6d. een. Sold by all Chemists. 


DINNEFORDS MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the best remedy for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD- 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 


and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Chil dren, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


O THE DEAF.—The Rev. E. J. Si_vertTon’s 
AURIAL REMEDIES. Deafness relieved imme- 
diately, and cured ultimately. The Trumpet ensbles persous 
to hear at once, and the Medicine removes the cause of deaf- 
ness. Thousands are being benefited.—Send for rapers au- 
Testimonials to E. J. Silverton, Baptist Mialzter, Alber“ 
House. Pack-street, Nottingham. 


TONIO 


* 


“ The Economy of Nature provides a Remedy 
Jor every Complaint.” —SHAKESPEARE. 


Rheumatism, SCIATICA, & Lumbago. 


VICKERS’ ANTILACTIC 


Cures Rheumatism, Sciatica, and Lambago. 


— — eee ee — 


— — — — — — 


-VICKERS’ ANTILACTIC 


Is the recipe of a famous Physician. 


—ͤ — — — — 


VICE ERS ANTILACTIC 


Helps Nature to expel from the system the Poisonous acid 
which causes Kheumatism, &, &c. 


—— a eee — — 


VICEERS˙ ANTILACTIC 


Is sold by Chemists, in Bottles, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., aod 1)s, ; 
or sent direct from the Depit—Custom House Chambers, 
Lower Thames Street, London.. 


AGICand ene LANTERNS 


a od SLID l J * n wi ——— 
a ratis. Post Complete presents, 
21s, 30s., and 55s. 500 Slides illuminated by gas. 


Srectrat Snowroom at 406, Strawp. 
406 and 66, Strand; 54, Cornhill; and 63, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 


PIANOFORTES. 


EAVESTAT FS STUDENTS’ PIANOFORTR, £20. 
Seven ves. in and substantial, 

EAVESTAFF’S DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, Tweaty- 
eight Guineas. Ip Italian Walnut. Trichord. 


Instruments Tuned, „ Se Gene & Se- 
change on Terms. 
F. EAVESTAFF, 56, JERMYN STREET, St. James's. 


No. 1,885, with * 
OLERICAL Gia ee at 5 
PEN. GEORGE STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS.—Second-hand miscellaneous. Catalogue 
of 5,000, post free for two stamps.—C. Herbert, 60, 
Goswell-road, London, E. C. Libraries purchased, 


R’S 55s. SEWING MACHINE for 
Families; GLOBE, 42s.; WEIR’S PATENT 
SHUTTLE LOCK-8STITCH MACHINES COMET, 84s. ; 
ZEPHYR, 84s, Hand or Foot, Machines 4 
Month’s free trial. Easy terms of payment. Carriage paid. 
Samples, &c., free. 


J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


JOHN HEATH’S 


from H * 
Werke — Burdett-road, Bow, E. 
i. AMERICAN BEEF, 
HARLINGEN MUTTON, 
ENGLISH MEAT, BEST QUALITY, 


Supplied and Delivered Free to Families, Schools, &c., &c, 
within twelve miles of the City, at 20 per — to 


25 per cent. below Butchers’ Prices, 
4 NEW DIRECT SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, 
107, CANNON-8TR«BET, Lonvon, B.C. 
Price Lists sent Post Free on application. 
DR. NICHOLS’ 


ors to the Queen, 
LONDON, guarantee the purity of all articles 
their manufacture. 


PpuzE PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PIOKLBES, 
an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


PpuBE MALT VINEGAR of 
strength and flavour, in Imperial pint quis 


he bottles. 7 
QAUCES for FISH, GAME, &. 
PortreD MEATS snd FISH in fancy tins 


OE, Feiss Se 


Js JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
LADE, made from fresh Fruit and with refined 


VES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 
mat bE, oe tr mm Ry Lt 


4 vousin r distilled from 
a en Mom be. be 
C1922 & BLAOKWILL'S 

Genuine Manufactures name 


IK 


ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL 
3 
ond 85 packages, of which 600,000 are sold weekly. 


GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 


R MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A 
CENTURY this powder has sustained an unrivalled 
mo py ey a 
“Bold by — and | &c., in boxes, ls., 
2s. 6d., and 4s, 6d. each, and by the Inventor, 

J. GODDARD 
N STATION STREET, LEICESTER, 


Rab or WARLHOUS 


FURNITURE, c. Appl. should be 
the BEDFORD Nenne 
˖ Removals effected 


- 
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MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 


Largest and Best Stock of Magic Lanterns and Slides in the Kingdom 
FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
Catalogues Post Freeon reeeipt of One Stamp. 
E. G. WOOD, OPTICIAN, 74, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
The “EUPHANERON ” Lantern, with Patent Refulgent Lamp, is unsurpassed for Tower, Portability, and Price—£4 4s 


MAQIO LANTERNS : How Made and How Used. Second Edition. With Practical Hints to 


Lecturers, By A. A. Woop. 1s. post free. 


Y ATES & ALEXANDER, Printers, Chancery 
Buildings, Cb -lane, have a facility — 

extensive new ti ewspapers, s, 
ines, and P — 22 and despatch. 


‘STEEL PENS, warranted quality, Manufactured by 
(fj 20k! E W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 
PEN 


BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 
TRA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, 


. Mak 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN. ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, 
and SILVER + TEEL PEN, No. 320. 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 4 
HE GEM PORTABLE COOKING 8TOVE 


. wires no Brickwork, and is a Cure for Smoky 
Chimneys. For Warmth, Comfort, aud Economy it has no 
equal. A Lady writes: “It is the most wonderful little 
stove ever invented; one scuttle of coal lasts three days!“ 
Price, 24 inches, with oven, 45s.; 30 inches, with oven and 
boiler, 65s. These and other sizes constantly in stock. 
Brown and Green (Limited), Manufacturers, 72, Bishops- 
gate-street Within, and Luton, Bedfordshire. 


— — 


DENOMINATION EXTENSION. | 


ILLIAM PEACHEY, Architect, of YORK, 
having given SPECIAL attention for many years 

to the construction of Chapels so as to ensure NEATN ESS, 
ECONOMY, ADAPTABILITY, and ACOUSTICS, will 
be to confer with Ministers and Deacons in any part 
ef Kingdom who have in contemplation the erection of 
New Buildings. References, if required, to works executed. 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od., 

Eclipse Gas Ran with open fire. registered. 

Sole maker, G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E.C. 
Factory, 98, Barringtou-road, S. W. 


HOOPING COUGH. 
OCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION.—The 
celebrated Effectnal Cure without internal Medicine. 
Bole Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 157, Queen Victoria-street 
— of 38, Old Change), London. Sold by most Chemists. 
4s. per bottle. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 d 67, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


MERCHANT TAILORS -| | LSTERS. 
myer | BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, 40. 7-1 ores 


ween OPINIONS or tus PRESS Urn 
Upon the Display of 


Irish Friezes and U 
— 


Exhibited by Messrs. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, | Less 
40 Daily News.“ ee 


So 
y INTER ULSTERS, Svrrs. 
808. to 1008. Jurrs. 
“Standard.” vrrs. 
* T= Messrs. SAMUEL | C) UITS. 
BROTHERS, of 
L hill, show tweeds UITS. 
Gurebility of texture er. CXUITS 
A 
land. The Irish 3 are ase 
of extraordinary quality, VERCOATS 
ER and are ne 5 * 
E favourite Ulster 
y ee ooat. VERCO ATS. 
INTER 
eren SAMUEL BROTHERS’ ()Y=BCOATS 
W SUITS. VERCOATS. 
WHITER) 36s. to 116s. )VERCOATS 


Werra SAMUEL BROTHERS’ (rns 
WN" OVERCOATS, | | 


INTER 218. to 84s. 


W ASTER parrerns AND GUIDE ( )VERCOATS. 
\ INTER TO SELF-MEASURE- (CpvERooats. 


| MENT POsT FREE. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 axv C7, LUDGATE HILL, E. C. 


VERYBODY’S PRINTING PRESS. IIS. 
Prints 9in. by 7in. FAIRBAIRN and CO., East 
Passage, Long-lane, Smithfield, London. Particulars, One 
Stamp. Type and Materials for Amateurs. 


~ POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POL SONS 
CORN FLOUR 


Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputatior. 
AND IS UNEQUALLED FOR 
UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 


=, 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce 


and without which none is genuine. 
%% Sold wholesale by the Prop .etors, Worcester; 
Orosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


GS desirous of having their Linens 
— — to perfection should supply their Laundresses 
with the 


* GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
to the wearer. 


| IMMEDIATELY RELIEVE 
GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, 
NEURALGIA, 
LUMBAGO, &c., &c. 

18. Id., 28. 9d., and 48. 6d., of all 
Chemists, or post free for 15, 33, 
or 54 stamps, of 


DODD and PYWELL, 
244, WESTMINSTER ROAD. 


Deppe 
Gr 
pits. 


The most agreeable Remedy for 


— COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA 

PTMONIO BRONCHITIS, 
OUGH AND ALL THROAT IRRITATIONS. 
Invaluable to Public Speakers and 


QGYRUP „Singers. Is. lid. and 2s, 9d. per 
bottle, of all Chemists. 


NERVOPAT HY. 


Established nearly 30 years. 


All Sufferers from NERVOUSNESS and INDIGESTION 
or Severe Pains at the Pit of the Stomach, can without doubt 
be cured by Dr. BATCHELOUR'S Simple Remedies, the 
NERVO-ARTERIAL ESSENCE, or the DINNER 
POWDERS, even if all other means have failed; they re- 
quire but one trial to prove this fact. See Pamphlet, which 
contains valuable information to the healthy as well as the 
sick, by post 4d., in stamps, of the NERVO-ARTERIAL 
Essences Company, Sole Proprietors, 12, Finsbury-place 
South, London, E.C. Essence, 2s. 9d. per bottle; Dioner 
Powders, ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per packet, of all Chemists, or 
of the Company. 


WASA/NC MACHINERY. 
LAUNDRY F/TTINCS. 


& TOILS 
OF ALL KIND. WATER BARRONS. 
FOR HOUSE, CARDEN SEATS. 


CARDEN, SPADES. 
DAIRY. & Ay Ry 1 RAKES. 
HOES. 


Le fo“ NASOF EVERY MAKE, 

EY Of EVERY SIZE. . 

CSOATALOCUES FREE o-. 
APPLICATION, 


EAL and SON’S CATALOGUE, containing 
450 ILLUSTRATIONS, with PRICES 
of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 
BEDROUM FURNITURE, sent free 
by post. 

195, 196, 197, 198, Tottenham-court-road, London, W. 


|: tome and SON’S GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, 
from 12s, to 38s EIDER- DOWN 
QUILTS, from 28s. to 160s. Lists of 
sizes and prices sent free by post on appli- 

cation to— 


195, 196, 197, 198, Tottenham-court-road, London, W. 


PIANOFORTES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 
HARMONIUMS, 


At wholesale prices (for cash). Pianc fortes. 7 octaves com- 
pass, 18 guineas; American Organs, fall compass, 10 

1ineas ;; Harmonivums, 3 stops,6 guineas. All in elegant 
Walnut Cases. Warranted best make. Write for Illus- 
trated Price Lists and Testimonials to G. LINSTEAD, 


Manager, 
COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONDON, N. W. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.— Best Walls- 

end, 278, cash. Wallsend— Class B, 25s.; Best Inland, 
25s.; Inland, Class B, 23s. Best Coke, 15s. Cash on delivery. 
Central Office: 13, Cornhill. | 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’S BEST WALLSEN D. 
-—Hetton or Lambton, 27s.; Wallsend Seconds, 26s. ; 

dest Wigan, 25s.; best Silkstone, 24. best Stafford, 25s ; 
new Silkstone, 236. Derby Bright, 22s.; Barnsley, 22s. ; 
Kitchen, 20s.; Hartley, 19s.; Cobbles, 19s.; Nuts, 199; 
Steam, 20s.; Coke, 15s. per 12 sacks. Cash, Sec eened. 
Depots, Highbury, N., Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Great 
Northeru Railway, King’s-cross and Holloway, N.; South 
Tottenham, N.; 4 and 5, Wharves, Regent’s Park-basiu, 


N. W.;: and 1, Wharf, Warwick-road, Kensington, W. 
es w= the BLOOD is the LIFE.’’—*ee 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, 

The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 

For cleansing and clearing the blood frot all impurits s, 
cannot be too highly recommended. 

For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds, 
it is a never-failing and permanent cure, 

It Cures Old Sores, 

Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, 

Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
Cures Scurvy Sores, 

Cures Cancerous Ulcere, 

Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 

Cures Glandular Swellings, 

Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter. 
From whatever cause arising. 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, ard warranted 
free from — — to the most delicate consti ton 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it n 
to test its value. 

Thousands of Testimonials from all parts, 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and iu cases containing sir 
times the quantity, IIS. each—<.:flicient to effect a permaner.t 
cure in the great majority of loug-etanding cases—-BY ALL 
CHEMISTS AND PATEr:? MEDICINE VENDORS 
throughout the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
any address on receipt of 30 cor 132 stamps by 

F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincol= 
W holesaie—All Patent Medicine Houses. 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 

ve relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases, 
Enstead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momeutary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSA “lv 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says: 
I have repeatedly o ed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases Pulmonary Consumption, and I cau, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local ation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens tue constitution, Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and iis. each, by all 
sr chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 


hemist, 1 

„ Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 

These well-known family medicines have had a continually. 
increasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro. 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulnonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofula, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever, 

The Oriental Pills are sold iu boxes at ls. IId. and 4s. 6d. 
each. The Soler Elixir im bottles at 48, Gd. ad l)s, each, 
toth tu be obtaiued of all Chemists 


“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 

All who wish to preserve health and thus prolong life 
sould read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or“ Handy Guide 
to Domestic Fedicine,” which can be Lad gratis from en} 
enemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarburouga. Core 
coruiug cis Look, the late emiment author Sheridan Knowles 
observed :— It will be an incalcula ble boon to every person 
who caa vead aud taink.“ 


/ 


—— 
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“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly 
recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending — pee worship. 
A new Index of hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies will be sent by post to 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


**PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. 


Upwards of Six Hundred and Forty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. 


Applications to participate in the profits must be made to the Trustees before the 3lst of March. 
Address, the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.“ — Nonconformist. 

“This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of eightpence, but it has 
special features to recommend it—we find an ‘Index of Hymns appropriate for Young People’s Special Services.’ We com- 
mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this yolume will enable very many more to enjoy the public as well as the 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprising spirit.” — The Baptist. 

“The arrangement is particularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive. . The editors have laboriously 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.” — Freeman. 


This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate 
prices The Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE. Undenominatic nal title-pages if 


uired. 
Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order 


uses, with full particulars, sent on application. 
udge Row Chambers, E.C. JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN and SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester, CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 
MATS. Estimates and Contracts Free. 


YORK’S MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES 


Are used at the Polytechnic and by the most eminent Lecturers, and sold by the leading 
Opticians in the country. He has been awarded Medals for Excellence at the Paris, Belgium 
Philadel hia, and Royal Cornwall Exhibitions. Lectures for everything, price 6d. Send 2s. for 

Slide, Lecture, and Catalogue, which contains all the most standard subjects, and leading 
F. YORK, 87, Lancaster-road, Notting-hill, W. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 
GENERAL DEPRESSION OF. TRADE. 
RICHARD RUSSELL & COMPANY have made some 


EXTRAORDINARY PURCHASES. The few following quotations may be taken as a criterion 
of the EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


BLANKETS, from 4s, 6d. to 60s. per Pair. QUILTS (heavy for winter season), from 8s. 9d. 
COTTON SHEETINGS (double warp), from Is. per Yard; plain and twilled, equally cheap. 
DAMASKS (all wool), curtain width, ls. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per Yard, all the new designs, 

ALL WOOL REPS, full width, 2s. 4d. to 8s. 9d. per Yard, in all the newest colours. 
BULGARIAN STRIPES, from le. Ad. per Yard. RUSSIAN TAPESTRIES, from 2s. 3d. per Yard, 
BRUSSELS CARPETS, in whole pieces, 2s. 64d. per Yard. TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, Is. Sid. per Yard, 
KIDDERMINSTER, DUTCH, FELT, and all other makes of Carpet proportionately low. 

FLOOR CLOTHS in Stock, seasoned, from 1s. 6d. per Square Yard (4 yards wide) 

DINING-ROOM SUITES, in Mahogany end Oak, from 16 Guineas to 65 Guineas. 
DRAWING-ROOM SUITES, in Walnut, Black and Gold, &., from 10 Guineas to 75 Guineas. 
BEDROOM SUITES, in all the various woods and decorations, from 74 Guineas to 90 Guineas. 


10, 11, 12, 13, 14, & 15, LEICESTER SQUARE; and 1 & 2, LEICESTER PLACE, LONDON, W. C. 


J. & P. COATS 


Sample 
events of the day. 


BEST SOFT G- CORD 


SEWING COTTON, 
IN BLACK AND WHITE AND ALI, 


| OS ee 
Received EXTRA GLACE 
ony iva SEWIN G COROT . 


CROCHET OR 
TATTING COTTON. 


mmo, = COTTON, e, corron 


For superior strength and excellent quality. Unsurpassed in Quality. 
To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers and Merchants throughout the World. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. | 
CHLORODYNE is a by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
— 


PHILADELPHIA 
EXHIBITION, 


- = 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE 9 7 — and arrests those too-often fatal diseases Diphtheria, Fever, 
up, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrheea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. | 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
Meningitis, &c. 
From W. Vesa.ivs Pettigrew, M.D. 
“T have no hesitation in stating that I have never mec with auy medicine so efficacious as an Anti-Spasmodic and 
Sedative. I have used it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhoea, and other diseases, and am perfectiy satisfied with the results.“ 
„Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that ne received « despatch from Her Majesty's Cousul at 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera bas been raging fearfully, aud that the ONLY remedy of any service was 
CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, lst December, 1864. 
CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS, 


Cavurion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. COLLIS Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 
of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the defeudaut, FREEMAN, was deliberately uutrue, which, he regretted to say, had 
been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 

Bold in bottles at 1s. lid. 28. Ad., 4s. 6d, and 11s, each, None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE ” on the Government stamp. Overwheluing Medical ‘Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


' 


Sore MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London, | 


* 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
Wit be glad to forward a Pamphlet, gratis 
and post free, which explains the most uniqne 
system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural 
teeth without pain, from his only London address— 
57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 


Opposite the British Museum, 


Nots.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London 
and Parie) are adapted in the most difficult and delicate 
cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesicn, extrac- 
tion of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary; and, by 
recent scientific discoveries end improvements in mechanical 
dentistry, detectioh is rendered utterly impossible, both by 
the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with strength and 
durability, are insured, useless bulk being obviated; articula- 
tion is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. II. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the conagruction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obta ned 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I cou- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 
5 8. G. HUTCHINS. 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
To G. II. Jones, Esq. 


— 


BROWN’S REMEDIES. 
SAMPLES FREE. 


EEP-SEATED COUGHS, Colds, rr 

tion, Bronchitis, Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Chest, are quickly relieved and permanently 
cured by . 


‘*BROWN’S HERBAL REMEDIES.” 


All who suffer are requested to test the efficacy of these 
medicines. A sample bottle will be sent, without charge, by 
post, to all applicants; also a Treatise on Throat and Lung 
Complaints of 48 large octavo pages. A short description of 
case should be giveu.—Address, Prof, O. Phelps Brown, 2 
King-street, Covent-garden, London. 


DR. ROBERTS’ CELEBRATED OINTMENT, 
CALLED 
1 HE POOR MAN’S FRIEND,” is confidently 
recommended to the Public as an unfailing remedy 
for wounds of every description; a certain remedy for 
ulcerated sore lege, burns, scald, bruises, chilblains, scarbutic 
eruptions, and pimples in the face, sore and inflemed eyes, 
sore heads, sore breasts, piles, &, Kc. Sold iu pots, 134d., 
2s, 9d., 4s. Gd, 11. and 22s. each. 


AND nis 
PILULZ ann OR ALTERATIVE 

Confirmed by sixty years’ experience to be one of the best 
alterative medicines ever compounded for purifying the blood 
and assisting Nature in her operations. They form a mild 
and superior family aperient, that may be taken at all times 
without confinement or change of diet. Sold at Jgd, 2s, 9d., 
4. 6d., lls., and 22s. each. 


Prepared only by BEACH and BARNICOTT, Bridport, 
Dorset, and sold by all Medicine Vendors. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
HITR S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS COMPANY, Limrrep. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS requiring 
no steel spring roum the body, is recommended for 
the followivg peculiarities and advantages: — let. Facility 


of application; 2nd, Rerfect free om from liabilit 
to or excoriate; ird. It may be von wi 
ual comfort in any position of the „ by might or 


day 3 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
ightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly con- 
ed from observation. 

“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Ohurch ond 
State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent 
William F , Bart. 


King’s College, Surgeon to King’s 
Guthrie, 9 Surgeon to the Royal 
mic Hospital; W. Bowman, Esgq,, F 
to King’s College Hospital ; ; 
Assistant-Surgeov to Guy'sHospital; W.Coulson,Esq.,F.R.8, 
8 to the Hospital; T. Blisard Curling 
F. R. C. S., 8 to the London Hospital; W 
„ Burgeon-in-Chief to the 
Aston Key, Esq., Surgeon te Prince 


„F. * Luke, Eeq., 
Society; Erasmus Wilson, 


„ F. KS.; and many 
others. f 
A Descriptive Circular may be had by 


and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) be forwa by post, on send- 
ing the circumference o the body, two inebes below the tips, 


to the Manufacturer. 
Mr, WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 168., 2 le., 208. Gd., and 3)s 6d, 
Postage, free. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 428., and 52s 6d., 
Postage, free. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. aud 52s. Postage, free. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Feet 


Oe, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
NLASTIC STOCKINGS, KN EE-OAPS, &c. 


—The material of which these are made is recon. 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com 
pressible, and te tert iuveution for — efficieut and per- 
manent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling uf 
the LEGS, VAKICQSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Ke. ws 
porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn ov 
like an ordinary stocking. Krice 4s, Od., 78. Gd., 108., aud 
ids. each. Postage, free. . 

John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


JAN. 2, 1878. 


— _ * 
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Just published, First Edition, Five Thonsand, crown 8vo 
208 pages, cloth limp, price One Shillling, 


MA By James Puatr, Author of 
“ Business.” ontents :—Introduction, Morality, 
Are Men Moral? Why Men are not Moral, How Men may 
become Moral, Concluding Remarks. 
N.B.—Mr. Platt, 77, St. Martin's-lane. London, W. C., will 
send copy of Business or “ Morality,” post free, 1s. 


Just published, Seventh Edition, Revired (4]st, 420d, 43rd, 
44th, and 45th Thousand), crown 8vo, 208 pages, cloth 
ump, price Une Shilliog, 


USINESS. By James Plarr. Contents 
Health, Education, Observation, Industry, Perse- 
verance, Arrangement, Punctuality, Calculation, BE ore 
Tact, Truthfulness, Integrity, Money, and What to do with it. 


Simpkin and Marshal), Stationers’ Hall-court, London, E.C- 


Just ready, in One Vol., 8vo, with numerous Illustrations 
and Maps, 


ERAK and the MALAYS: Sarong and 
“Kris.” By Mejor Freo, M‘Natr (late Royal 
Artillery), Colonial Engineer and Surveyor-General, Straits 
Settlements; late Officiating II. M. Chief Commissioner, 
Perak ; Fellow of the Linnwan Society, Associate Institute 
Civil Engineers,” &c. 


Peg Woffington, Maria Edgeworth, Lady Morgan, Mrs. 
Hemans, Mrs Jordan, Countess of Blessington, Susanna 
Centlivre, Kitty Clive, Lady Stirling Maxwell, He. 


LLUSTRIOUS IRISH WOMEN : being Memoirs 

of some of the most Noted Irishwomen from the Earliest 

Axes to the Present Century. By F. Owens BLACKBURNE, 

Author of “A Woman Scorned,” “The Way Women Love,” 
Fe. Two Vols, 8, 28s. 

“Such a list of names! such memories evoked! The 
history of these, related in the kindly, unaffected manner that 
marks these volumes should alone make the success of any 
book.”—Athenreum, 

This is a most interesting book.”—Morning Post. 

“A rch end varied gailery of portraits o: bighly-giſted 
ladies of Ceitic blood. — Daily News. 

An entertaining and valuable book — Venity Fair. 


Constantinople to Poti, Poti to Tiflis, Tiflis to Baku, &c 


A RIDE THROUGH ISLAM : being a Journey 

through Persia and Afghanistan to Iudie, vid Meshed, 
Herat, and Kendabar, By Hipristey CuNLIrrFE MARSH, 
Captain 18th Bengal Cavalry, F.K.G.8. One Vol., Bro, 14s, 

“ He deserves equal credit with Captain Burnaby for pluck 
and resolution. Indeed, he deliberately faced a more terrible 
— any that was run by the other traveller.“ — Black- 
* 


* book is exceedingly pleasant reading.“ — Daily Tele- 
graph. 
* We accept with satisfaction his sketches of Turkish life, 
from which much information may be drawn,”’—Pictorial 
World. 

Tinsley Brothers, 8, Catherine-street, Strand. 


— — — 


es 


Price 6s., 


ESUS, the MESSIAH : a Narrative Poem and 
Metrical Parsphrase of the Gospel Story. By G. 
Curistorpuere Davies, Auhor of “Kambles and 
Adventures of our School Field Club,“ “The Swen and 
her Crew,” &c. 
London: Provost and Co, 36, Henrietta-street, Covent 
Carden. 


— — — — 


‘In a few days, Imitation Cloth, 1s., Cloth, red edges, 1s. 6d. 


THE PSALMIST CHANT BOOE: 
A Collection of One Hundred Passages of Scripture, 
with Te Deums and other Sentences, the whole set to 
appropriate Single and Vouble Chants, forming a most 

e Chant Hook for Congregational Worship. 


Psalmist, completely reorganised, and 
ising nearly five hundred Tunes in — variety of 
be shortly published, in two Editions, with and 
without appropriate Hymns. 
London: J. Haddon & Co, 3, Bouverie-street, Fleet - street 


S NEEDLE. ne itt Brief Notes 
on ptian isk By E 
Wilson, FRA. With Illustrations. Cloth, . 
post, 5s. 6d. 


Brain and Co., 26, Paternoster Row, E. C. 
‘WEEK OF UNIVERSAL PRAYER, 1878. 


MEETINGS at the WEST END will be held daily, at 
Twelve o'clock, in LANGHAM HALL, 43, Great Portland- 
street, near Oxford-circus, during the week co 
Monvay, January 7. ‘The attendance of Christi is 
mam on By y be at the — * ‘i 

may of the Evangelical 
Alliance, 7, Adam-street, Strand, London, W. C. 


WII OF UNIVERSAL PRAYER, 1878. 
Sir H 


Terre of the LORD'S.DAY 

OBSERVANCE SOCIETY are enabled, by the kind- 
ness of friend, to OF FEK a PRIZE of £100 for tne best 
ESSAY on the Original Institution and Character of the 
Sabbath. All needed information may be obtained on anpli- 
cation to the undersigaed, at 20, John Street, Adelphi, 


London, W. C. 
JOHN GRITTON. 


— — — — — 


£100 PRIZE and £50 PRIZE 


TEMPERANCE TALES. 


yes COMMITTEE of the ‘United Kingdom 
Band of Hope Union OFFER a sete of One 
Hundred Pounds for the BEST, and a PRIZE: of Fifty 
Pounds for the SECOND BEST Temperance Tale, illustra- 
2 2 * — * Abstinenie*amongst 
. uk. itions ma of the Secretary of the 
Union, 4, Ludgate-hiil, — E. C. , 


—_—————— re ae ee 


"lias 
Hy OPPeER and STOUGHTON’S LIST ;/ 


: 


tl — — — 


Price 6s.; post free for the year, 218., 
HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 


133, for JANUARY, will be published on 
SATURDAY, 


CONTAINING :— 


The Mikado’s Empire. | Comprehension. _ 

The Americans m Turkey. Parody and Parodies. 
Savings and Savings Banks. Heury Rogers. 
Precious Stones. Contemporary Literature. 
Capital and Labour. | 


— — — 
— — 


The January Number of 
HE EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE contains 


a fine Portrait, specislly engraved, of Kev, Canon 
Farrar, D. D., F. R. S., Author of “Tne Life of Christ,” and 
the following ARTICLES :— 


Sorrowful yet Always Rejoicing. Ry II. R. Reynolds, 
D. D. ( editor), 

Narrowed Opportunity. 

Baptism for the Dead. By W. Lindsay Alexander, D.D. 

Fearing and Trusting: a Poem. By G. R. 

Samson. By Rev. kdward Storrow. 

Ine Holy War of the Century, By Rev. 8. Pearson, M.A. 


The Coming Year: a Poem. By E. A. Godwin. 


By Rev. Samuel Cox. 


The Old Dutch Beil. By F. G. C. 
The Pilgrimage: a Poem. By J. G. (Marden Ash). 
Literary Notices and Missionary Chronicle. 
l Pr ce 64., Monthly. 
T* A 7 
for JANUARY is now ready, 
: CONTAINING— 
The Book of Job, by the Editor (Kev. 8, Cox). 
. The Samaritan Element in the Gosp’ls and the Acts, by 
Professor Plumptre. 
A Talmudic Crytograph, and some of the Rabbis, by 
Cuno” Farrer. 


. Studies in the Life of Christ, by Professor A. M. Fair- | 


bairn, 


5. Ti stement or Covenant! by J. S. Purton, B.D. 


. Bnef Notices of Books. 
Price Is. Monthly, post free; or of any Bookseller. 


FOR NEW YEAR’S GIFTS.—This day is Published, 
HE YOUNG MAN'S 


EXPOSITOR 


SAFEGUARD in the | 


| 


FEK. LS of the AGE. By tue Rev. W. Guest, | 


F. G. S., Author of “The Young Man tettimg Out in Life.“ 
Price 2s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges. 


— — — ʒſ2—244 —— — 


HE CONGREGATIONAL YEAR- BOOK 
for 1878 is wow ready, 
(postage 7d.) 


EV. E. R. CON D ERS CONGREGATIONAL 
UNION LECTURE, entitled, The Basis of Faith,” 
is now published, in demy 8vo, price 12s. 
be TITUS SALT, Bart. ; His Life and its 
Lessous. By the Rev. R. BALdanN IEK. Crown 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 6s. Second Thousand now ready. 


INE LECTURES on PREACHING. By R. 
W. Date, of Birmingham. Author of “ The atone 
ment,” Ke. Crown Svo, 6s. Second Evition now ready. 


This day, price 2s. 6 J., with Ireface by J. A. Froude, M.A, 


S RUSSIA WRONG? A Series of Letters 
by a Russian Lady, 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row 


POMEROY ABBEY. 


Mrs. HE NRY WOOD'S Ulustrated Serial Story 
commenoes in 


THE ARGOSY 


FOR JANUARY. NOW READY. 
CONTENTS :— 
By the Auther ef “East Lynne. 


. Pomeroy Abbey. 
Chap. I. Jean Pomeroy. 
Chap. II. At the White Heuse. 
Chap. III. The Keeper's Daughter. 


ILLUSTRATED BY M. BLLEN EDWARDS. 

. Caromel’s Farm. By Jobnay Ludlow. 

The Orkney and Shetland Islands. By Charles W. 
Wood, author of “Through Holland.” With five 
illustrations. 

Frans Werner. A Christmas Stery. 

. The “ British Workman.” 

. The White Hen. 

. New Year's Night. 

Sixpence, Monthly. 
“The best and cheapest of our Magatines.”—Standard. 
“ Delightful stories.”— Brighton Examiner. 
“ Of a most attractive mature.” — Advertiser. 
An excellent collection ef entertaining matter.”—Ob- 
server. 
Johnuy Ludlow's stories are almest perfect.”—Srectator . 
Ricsarp Bantisr & Son, 8, New Burlington-street, W. 


— — 


— — —᷑ͥ 


New Edition, on large paper, cloth extra, in 8 Vols., 240. 28 


HE POPULAR HISTORY of ENGLAND, 

Civil, Military, Political, Social, and Biographical. By 
Cnantes’ Kyiout. 166 Portraits on Steel. and 1,000 
„* 2 A few Vols. of Old Editions to per- 
ect se 


THE PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE. Coloured 
~ Engravings, Steel Plates, Maps, Family Register, and 
1,000 Kngravir gs on W By Joux Kirro, D. D., aad 
Additions by Canon Biexs, M.A. In Two Vols., imp 


4to, half morocco, £4 Os. Od. 


OLD ENGLAND: A Museum of Regal, Ecclesias- 
tical, Baronial, Municipal and Popular Antiquities, 3,000 
illustrations, including 40 Coloured Engravings, By 
CALA Kwiomt, Esq. In 2 Vols., small folio, gilt 
edges, £2 12s. 


London: James Sangster and Co., 31, Paternoster - row. 


Paper boards, 24.: cloth, 36. 


MAGNETINE. 
DARLOW & CO., 


INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


PARLoW's Py AGNETINE APPLIANCES, 


Are unapproachable for comfort of wear, safety of 
use, and durability of magnetic power. They are usea 
and recommended by gentiemen eminent in the medical 
profession. In cases of 


Gout and Rheumatism, Spinal, Liver, Kidney, Lung, 
Throat, and Chest Complaints, Epilepsy, Hysteria, 
General Debility, Indigestion, Hernia, Sciatica, 
Asthma, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, and other forms of 
Nervous and Rheumatic A ffections. 

Mi A G N ETI N FE is unique asa perfectly flexible 

Magnet. It is an entirely 
original invention of Messrs. Data] & Co., improved by 
them on their previous invention patented in 1866. and pos- 
sessing qualities which cannot be found in any other magnet. 
It is soft, light, and durable, elastic, flexible, and permanently 
magnetic. 


DARLOW’S MAGNETINE APPLIANCES. 
| TESTIMONIALS. 


From GARTH WILKINSON, Esq., M. D., 


M. R. C. 8. E. 


76, Wimpole-street, Cavendish- square. W., 
June 15, 1876. 
F. W. Darlow, Esq. 
Sin, — Since March, 1874, when I wrote to you 
to express my opinion, from experience, of the 
value of your Magnetic Appliances, I have 
been frequently asked by letter if my certili- 
cate was genuine, and if in the time since 
elapsed your inventions still approved them- 
selves as beneficial in my practice. To both 
those questions I can answer by endorsing 
Magnetine as an arm which I am obliged to 
resort to m a good many cases. 

In addition to the cases I before specified [ 
can now add some experience of the utility of 
Magnetine in cases of debility, and as a local 

/ remedy in painful affections arising in the 
course of gout. Indeed, I am accustomed to 
_ prescribe it wherever topical weakness proceeds 
from a low vitality in the great nervous 
centres, or in the principal organs of assimila- 
tion, nutrition, and blood purification ; also in 
weak throats from nervous exhaustion affect- 
ing the larynx.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Gartu Witxixsox, M. D., M. R. C. S. E. 


| From the Rev. EDWIN PAXTON HOOD. 
| 50, Hilmarten-road, Camden-road, N., 
August, 1877. 
To Messrs. Darlow and Co. 


GexTLemEN,—Some two years since, after 
recovery from severe illness, I sought strength 
from your Lung Invigorator, and I believe I 
found very great benefit. I have since then 
usually worn, and recommended many of my 
friends to adopt, your pieces of Magnetic 

Armour, and in every instance within my circle 
of acquaintance benefit has been thankfully 
acknowledged. When, therefore, I was asked 

for this Testimonial, from some knowledge 
obtained of the above experience, I felt it to 
be not less a duty than a pleasure to give it 
| heartily.—I am, faithfully (I may say for 
others and myself, gratefully). yours, 
Evwisx Paxton Hoop. 


From RICHARD C. SHETTLE, Esq., M.D. 
Royal Berks Hospital, Reading. 
_ Geyriemeyx,—I have given the Magnetic 
Appliances a somewhat extended trial in 
_ hospital as well as private practice, and I have 
much gratification in stating that, as far as it 
is posible to judge of the curative merits of 
any remedy, I believe I have seen exceedingly 
marked benefits from their effects. The cases 
in which I have recommended them have been 
principally affections of the nervous system, 
and even in severe forms of such disorders I 
have found patients rapidly improve under the 
iufluence (as I believe) of this remedy.—I am, 
Gentlemen, yours truly. 
Ricuakp C. Suxtrrie, M.D. 
To Darlow and Co. 
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From the Rev. CHARLES GARTH 
FULLERTON. 
Boothby Graffor Rectory, Lincoln, 
May, 18, 1877. 
Dear Sins, —I enclose cheque for the Wrist- 
let and Belt for my friend, and have great 
pleasure in saying that I have certainly found 
the Belt you went me last November to be of 
„ the greatest benefit. With perfect truth I can 
eay I should not like to be without one now. 
I have had no lumbago or rheumatism since I 
began to weur it; and you are quite welcome 
to use this letter as a testimonial.—From yours 
faithfully, 

| (Rev.) CAA Gaurn Fuiierron. 

| TeDarlow and Co., 443. West Strand, London. 


MESSRS. DA RLOW& CO. 


"Are honoured by the patronage of many of the highest 
families in the kingdom, including Ladies and Gentlemen in 
Her Majesty's Household and Members of both Houses 
of the Legislature. Gentlemen of the Legal and other 
learned Professions, Officers in the Army and Navy, 
Ciergymen of all Denominations, Bankers, Merchants, 
etc., who have testified of the benefits derived from the use 


of Magnetine. 


DARLOW & CO., SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 443, 


Opposite CHARING Cross RalLWAay STATION, 
Descriptive Pamphlets post free on application, 


— — 


Published by W. R. WI Tcox, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 
London; and Printed by R. K. Bunr and Co., Wine 
Ottice Court, Fleet Street, London.— Wednesday, January 


2, 1878. 


